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They Want Something Besides Pasture 


The dairy cows of New York State con- 
sume more than 150,000 tons of Corn 
Gluten Feed per year. This year they 
will get away with nearly 200,000 tons. 


SS ey 


[he reason for this is, the dairymen know 
what their cows want. The cows can't be fooled. 
They show their approval of Corn Gluten Feed 
by making more milk for you. 

The elements in Corn Gluten Feed that make 
milk are also needed to make beef and pork, so 
it doesn't matter what kind of livestock you are 
feeding, you will make more money with Corn 
Gluten Feed. 


Famous for 30 Years 
This pure corn product has been a standard 
feed for thirty years. The biggest feecing records 
have been made with Corn Gluten Feed as the 
chief protein ingredient in the ration. 
Corn Gluten Feed contains 23% or more of protein. 
t wholly convertible and very 





It is 86% digestible—alm« 
palatabl . It is always safe and dk per idable. 

Your pasture n't worth very much and they won't 
be again this year. Your ar ils should be getting a 
grain mixture of six to ten pounds a day. One-third of it 
should be Corn Gluten Feed. 


Get Corn Gluten Feed from y feed dealer for your 
home mixed ration. If you buy a ready mixed feed be 
sure it conteins Corn Gluten Feed 


1 No. 2 on “‘Sum- 


Mail the coupon for our new Bulletir 
mer and Fall Feeding.” 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Peit, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


10 SS 0 ES 


Fill =! Feed Research Dep't. _ A, A. Aus 
g Assn. Corn Products Mfr 
208 S. | Salle St., Chicago, Il 
Out , a 
Please Mail Free your New Bulictin No. 
and !# xu» 
' 
Mail ' RFD a 
Thi P Town State - 
tS | My Dealer 
Coupon , — — 
f No. 8 ' Town State , 
0 SOS =. >. —S —SS S08 











HAMMOND'S “CATTLE COMFORT” KEEPS UP the MILK SUPPLY 





Cattle Com fort tal to Flies and Gnats 
Hammond’s that ; Is—to be applied to the 
l of the | | the | k to the root of the 
1 l ‘ d I t Tit id I quarters. 
Directions.—Cattle Conder may be diluted half 
1 half with | 1 as a matter of economy. 
Rub lightly ov exposed parts with a_ cloth, 
or t 
I 7 quar 1 and 5-Galk packages or 
d Mer« and seedsmen 
Send for Pamphlet. 





‘Cattle Comfort’? HAMMOND’S PAINT AND SLUG SHOT WORKS, Beacon, N. Y° 


Make Money Crushing 


Limestone on the ea, 
You can easily and quick! pulveri 
Fill « a. 1 need 


limestone on the farm 

Sell surplus. Save time, freight, hauling 
LIMESTONE PULVERIZERS 

All sizes — to meet your exact needs » tell ¢ 4 

how to make money. Low prices (2 Dated ~ - 


& B. SEDBERRY CO.,817-T1 Exchange Ave., Chicago 








Engine, belt, 
wer. WRITE 
for cats “oF, price TODAY en” 
—King of Balers.” 
COLLINS PLOW co. 
11 L & Mampshire St..Quincy, Ml, 
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Weather Forecasts Help. 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk. 


HE week ending By M. C. 
July 18th was a 
harvest week in Western New York and 
none too good a one either. The first 
half of the week was good harvest weather 
or less the last three 


but it rained more 
days and was cloudy non-drying weather. 
How important the weather is to us as 
farmers! To the average city man it 
makes little dif- 
> ference whether it 
sas . rains or __ shines, 


and when it does, it 
is a matter of plea- 
conveni- 

to the 


sure or 


ence. But 





si}farmer weather is 

} vital. It determines 

what his day’s 

work is to be. Not 

only that but it 

very greatly in- 

fluences the amount 

M. C. Burritr and quality of his 

crops and hence his 

wage income, his interest on his invest- 

ment, and what he has available for the 

support and enjoyment of himself and 
family. 

Never is the weather watched more 

closely than during harvest. Then it in- 

fluences the time of cutting and drawing 


the hay and grain. The weather forecast 
in the daily paper is the first thing we 
read. But these forecasts are not specific 
enough for our purposes. They cover too 
wide an area and are too general in char- 
acter. So we are glad to have available 
through the local telephone exchange 
(sometimes it is a cooperating neighbor) 
the special Farm Bureau-College-U. S. De- 
partment harvest forecast, which is avail- 


eable about noon. Each of us using the 
service has a card which carefully defines 
the terms used. All forecasts contain key 
words to indicate the weight which should 
be given the forecast or the chances of its 
being correct. When the words “strongly 
indicated” are used, the chancesgare 90 
to 100, in the opinion of the forecaster, 
that the weather will be as predicted. When 
“indicated” is used, then the chances are 
only 70 to 90. “Doubtful” means no fore- 
cast. So when yesterday’s report on a 
rainy cloudy day said “fair weather 
strongly indicated,” we got the grain 


binder ready and started in cutting wheat 
even though the still hung 
and events fully justificd our faith in the 


clouds low— 
forecast. 

The week pr nearly 
finished up, only rainy weather preventing 


etty saw haying 


cleaning up the job. As it is, about 20 
pereent of the hay crop is probably still 
in the fields, about half of which is still 
standing and the remainder in the cock. 
An excellent. start on wheat harvest has 
been made, with nearly one-third of the 
crop cut and in the shock. The men who 


had finished last week got their wheat cut 
The crop is short in straw 
well headed and shocks up 
None of it is in the barns yet 


week. 
pretty 


this 
but 
fairly well. 
on July 18th. 
Our labor cost 


of putting the hay crop 


BURRITT 


harvest hay, Over- 


head and other 
costs (interest on one hundred dollar land 
alone amounts to six dollars an acre) 


bring up the average total cost of grow- 
ing hay to about $20.00 an acre or thirteen 
dollars per ton. Two or three cuttings of 
alfalfa cost about thirty-two dollars an 
acre but the cost per ton is about the same 
due to greater yield. 

Although the hay crop is not a large 
source of income in this locality, it pretty 
consistently shows a profit per acre. Even 
though the last four difficult financial years, 
with their high costs and low returns, hay, 
especially alfalfa hay usually kept 
out of the red and showed a favorable 
balance. This fact together with its use- 
fulness in the rotation makes leguminous 
hay especially a valuable crop. 

Corn and beans have grown wonderfully 
well during the last two weeks. Corn 
will very soan have to be laid by too 
large to cultivate. Weeds, have been 
thriving. Haying and wheat harvest have 
taken the time so that the usual amount 
of cultivation has not been done this past 
week, On the other hand, a number of 
farmers have managed to do some hocing 
of these crops—a thing which has become 
somewhat unusual since the days of high 


has 


as 


too, 


priced labor. 

Fruit, too, 
much larger than usual at this time of the 
year. The second codlin moth spray was 
made by much less than half the growers 
as they were too busy or elected to take 
the chance. The muggy weather and 
rains may cause the late development of 
But at this date the-crop still looks 
well —M. Burritt. 


Spring Best for Setting Fruit 


Trees 
W* 


receive a number of inquiries each 
setting out fruit trees in the 


the advisability of 
fall. 

It has been the experience of State 
College of Agriculture and the State Ex- 
periment Station that with the possible 
exception of gooseberries and currants, it 
ter to set out in the 
are hardy enough to 

and begin growth early in 
setting for other fruits 
is likely to result in failure to have the 
dirt well settled around the with 
consequent drying out of the roots 
jury to the plant. Winter injury is also 
more likely to occur. This may kill 
the entire tree, it may affect only a part 
of the top or it may injure the root sys- 
tem. When conditions are just right in the 
fall, planting then may give good results, 
but the injury comes often enough to make 
ible to set them out until spring. 


is growing rapidly and is 


scab. 
unusuajly 


year regarding 


the 


spring. 
stand 


is much bet 
These fruits 
severe winters 
the spring. Fall 


r¢ ots, 
and in- 


it inadvis< 


The Best Cover Crop for Fruit 


is the best cover crop for an 


New York. 


“What 
orchard—H. N. J., 


HERE 
The best 
be decided from 


probably is no best covercrop. 
for your condition can 
the following points to 


consider. 


one 





in the barn _ this 
year is almost ex- 
actly the same as the 
seven year average 
cost given in Cornell 
Bulletin 414, “Cost 
Accounts for Six 
Years on Some Suc- 
cessful New York 
Farms.” This is 10.6 
man hours and 10.4 
horse hours per 
acre. Our labor 
hours were 10.4 and 
10 hours respectively. 
It therefore costs 


about four dollars an LARGE 





PEerson—Say, 


A good cover crop 
should make a heavy 
the time 
for it, it 
ferablv 


growth in 
available 
should 
live over winter and 
start again 
in the spring, the 
cost of the seed 
should be low, a deep 
rooted plant is best, 
a legume is preferred 
because it adds nitro- 
gen to the soil. 
or winter 
will live over 
The vetch 


pre 


growth 


Rye 


Buddy, I been vetch 





acre in man labor three days without food nor water, an’ winter. 

1 two dollars in I don’t want to hear about no banquet ’Catiend en 
~padaeaoe at the Waldorf-Astoria!—J unce. ene 
horse labor to page 78) 
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Cow Testing is Coming 


Most Big Dairy. States Making Rapid Progress 


HILE I was attending the annual 
meeting of the Holstein Friesian 
Association at Grand Rapids this 
spring, I had the opportunity of 
listening te Professor O. E. Reed of Michigan 
talk on what they are doing in his State with 
cow testing associations. A cow testing asso- 
ciation is made up of some twenty-four or 
twenty-six farmers liv- 
ing fairly close togeth- 
er, within a county, 
who unite in an organ- 
ization for the purpose 
of testing their herds 
for butterfat and milk 
production and keeping 
the records of these 
tests. To do this they 
hire a man who goes 
from farm to farm, 
milks the cows in each 
dairy one day each 
month, weighs each cow’s milk, tests it for but- 
terfat and makes the necessary records. 
Professor Reed interested me sufficiently in 
this work so that on my return to Fishkill 
Farms I joined the Dutchess County Cow 
Testing Association with my milking herd of 
42 registered Holstein Fries- \ Ye 
ian cows. It also struck me . 
that it would be interesting 
to find out what the various 
States in the Union were do- 
ing in cow testing work. 
With this in mind I wrote 
the following letter to every 





Henry MorGentHau, Jr. 


State doing cow testing 
work: 

“IT would like to know how 
many cow. testing associations 


and how many cows there have 
been enrolled in the cow testing 
associations each year since 1919, 
and how many cow testing asso- 
ciations there were in your state 
as of July 1, 1925; also the total 
number of cows represented in 
the associations. 

“T would like to know what 
the policy of your extension ser- 
vice is today toward cow testing 
associations and whether youw be- 
lieve it is a good policy to further 
develop these associations, or 
whetherrit is your belief that the 
cow testing association is not of 
particular value to the dairy farmer. 

“T would greatly appreciate this information for use 
in the columns of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


The following letters are answers which 
have come in so far. They are worth reading 
by every dairyman in your territory. 

E. M. Harmon of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture writes as follows: 

“Cow Testing Association work has grown won- 
derfully in Missouri since 1919. That year there were 
two Associations in Missouri and on July 1, 1925, 
nineteen. The number of cows has increased from 
about 700 in 1919 to approximately 6900 at the pres- 
ent time. It is also interesting to know that during 
this same time the profit per cow has increased in 
Cow Testing Associations by $45.50 per cow. In 
other words, the cows in Missouri Cow Testing Asso- 
Ciations last year paid $45.50 per cow more profit 
above feed cost than they did in 1919. There was a 
return of $2.94 in produce for every dollar of feed cost 
as against $2.17 in produce for every dollar of feed 
cost in 1919. We feel that this increase in profit is 








By HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 


due entirely to better methods introduced through the 
Cow Testing Associations. Cow Testing Association 
members are feeding better, keeping better bulls, and 
they are culling out the poorer cows to the extent that 
they have all increased their profits even in a time 
when profits in the average dairy herd were declining. 
We believe that it is just as necessary for the dairy- 
man who is desirous of making maximum profits out 
of his diary industry to belong to a Cow Testing 
Association and to keep records of each individual 
cow as it is for a business man to maintain a cash 
register or for a banker to keep records of his credi- 
tors and depositors. We believe that when all dairy- 
men adopt this as a, standard practice, that the dairy 
farms will be just as prosperous as will any other 
class of business or professional men. 

“I believe that the above statements will answer 
your question as to what our policy is as regards the 
future of Cow Testing work. Something like forty 
per cent of the time devoted to Dairy Extension work 
in Missouri is being spent in the interest of dairymen 
in Cow Testing Associations.” 

J. A. Conover, Dairy Specialist of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, writes as follows: 

“The number of Cow Testing Associations per year 
are as follows: 


No. Ass'ns. No. Cows 
1919 2 896 
1920 6 2276 
1921 7 2260 
1922 8 2655 
1923 4 1564 
1924 9 3394 
1925 11 4186 

COW-TESTING ASSOCIATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 








BUREAU OF DAIRYING 


“In the Fall of 1922 we had only four associations 


running. There has been a steady increase until at 
the present time we have eleven associations, three 
junior associations, and one testing ring. 

“We are endeavoring to get our dairymen to im- 
prove their herds by weeding out the poor cows; using 
a higher standard of bulls, and growing out of the 
heifers from the best cows by the good bulls. 

“The short coming of the Cow Testing Association 
is that it reaches such a small percentage of our dairy- 
men. If some plan could be successfully operated 
that would reach a greater number of dairymen at a 
reduced cost, I should be happy to give it my endorse- 
ment. 

“In one of our counties we have a testing ring 
organized; the dairymen weighing the milk once a 
week, and taking samples once a month for testing. 
This has brought about some very gvod results, the 
greatest difficulty being to get the testing done. If 
we are successful in adding a sufficient number of 
members to this testing ring so that a man might be 
employed all of his time, this difficulty would be 
pretty well solved. 

“I think I shall have to vote in favor of the Cow 








U.S. DEPARTIENT OF AGRICULTURE 






Testing Association until some other satisfactory 


arrangement is worked out.” 

C. E. Ladd, Director of Extension, at the 
New York State College of Agriculture writes 
as follows: 

“We are fully persuaded of the value of the cow 
testing association to the individual farmer and to 
the community at large. It gives a fundamental basis 
of fact as to production of certain cows which makes 
it possible to keep the progeny of those cows in the 
community and in that way effect the prosperity of 
the entire community. We would like to see more 
cow testing associations in New York State. There 
are many places in the State where there are groups 
of from five to ten dairymen who would like to have 
such a service but it seems nearly impossible to get 
the full number of twenty-five or twenty-six dairymen 
in order to organize the service. One of the several 
difficulties with the work is to find men whvo can 
handle this work at the wages which the association 
can pay.! We must pay from $3 to $4 per day in 
order to get a tester and at this wage we cannot get 
as well trained men as we should have in the work. 
At such a wage we are also suffering constant loss 
from unanticipated changes in personnel. The tester 
can serve only one herd per day. That means that for 
one day each month the entire cost of ihe work must 
be paid by one farmer. If the farmer has less than 
fifteen cows the cost will seem rather high to him. 
I believe that there has never yet been worked out a 
satisfactory method of enabling a tester to serve sev- 
eral herds per day. 

“I believe that this work is of fundamental import- 
ance to the dairying of the state. I should like to see 
it developed further. 

“Following is data in regard to 
Dairy Improvement Associations 
in New York State.” 


Number of Number of 
Year Associations cows 
July 1, 1919 25 7016 
July 1, 1920 28 8338 
July 1, 1921 24 8439 
July 1, 1922 31 8496 
July 1, 1923 27 9789 
July 1, 1924 24 8712 
Jan. 1, 1925 24 9485 


A. R. Merrill, Dairy Spec- 
ialist, Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College, Storrs, Conn., 
writes as follows: 

“There has been only one Cow 
Test Association in operation in 
Connecticut since 1919. This 
association has been in continu- 
ous operation and has had an 
average enrollment of 175 cows. 

“April 1 of this year the South- 
ern Litchfield Cow Test Associa- 
tron was organized with approxi- 
mately 400 cows signed up. 

“Regarding the policy of the 
Extension Service I will say that 
we feel that the Cow Test Asso- 
ciation work is of great value to 
the dairy farmer. Perhaps one reason why Cow Test 
Associations have not been especially numerous in 
this state is due to the fact that Connecticut is a fluid 
milk state. Very few of the dairymen have cared 
particularly what the test was as long as they obtained 
a large yield of milk. Connecticut is now buying milk 
and paying on a 4% fat standard. This seems to have 
caused an increased interest in testing work. At 
present we are receiving requests from various sources 
regarding Cow Test Association work and I expect 
that another association will” be formed here in the 
near future. 

“Cow Testing Associations ought to play a more 
important part in our dairy work all over the cun- 
try. I believe that the methods of keeping records by 
different Cow Test Associations are gradually become 
ing more and more uniform and I look forward to 
the time when our different Breed Associations will 
accept records from Cow Test Associations on pure 
bred animals.” 


FE. A. Gannon, Associate in Dairy Extension, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, writes 
(Continued on page 78) 
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and 


honest treatment in dealing with our advertisers. 

We guarantee to refund the price of goods pur- 
c) d by our subscribers from any advertiser who 
fai's to make good when the article purchased is 
found not to be as advertised. 


ribers must say: 
RIST’ when 


benefit by this guarantee subs¢ 

“I saw your ad in the AMERICAN AGRICULTI 
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partmer | 
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Farm Prices 


HIS is the beginning of the time of year 
when farmers begin to think of markets 
and market prices. Therefore, from now on in 


the next few month AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
will make a special point of bringing to you 


every bit of accurate information that we can 
find that will help you get better prices for 
your products. No better authority exists in 
America on prices and market conditions than 
Prot. George F Warren, of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca. We 


below a summary ot 
Professor Warren 
will be of special 


are therefore printing 
price c issued by 
| | 5th which 


follow $3 


value to ever rmer. ‘This summary 
Of the major farm products of the United States, 
corn, wheat, butter and cotton are wher than the 
general price level kggs and | slightly ‘e- 
low the general price le ve l, while hay and beef are 
very low his is the most favorable general agricul- 
tural price relationship that has existed since 1920. 
Beans, onions, sweet potatoes, apples, chickens, 
lambs and wool were higher than the general price 
level. Odats, barl rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, horses, 
veal, calves and sheep are belo the general pric 
level 
The winter wheat crop came through the inter mm 
bad condition, but spring wheat very good c« 
dition, both in the United State il nada, | 
orable weather sine the tarm pr heures yer 
obtained, has resulted m a stril 
wheat and corn. Prices of wheat ! at ( 
cat 1 December has fall 
N oduct d by New Yor 
4 ‘ a | thie ‘ ! act 
| M | ot k wa pe } 
‘ i ive ? Mav Dut c¢; la 
t 121 percent al the 1914 level 
H ind potate ere the lowest priced tant 
| 1 t Both « ar i bel pre ; prices 
It | le tl ct ‘ has bee 
.% yea ‘ t d nt in the 
| ta ned I por rop of ha 
pat p v \ d i tates furthe 
t nt : } rice this 
t | tly profit 
«a ( t T a 
| \\ ( ( LK t! eS < Tri that 
the rice of 1 k in New York State for Mav 
tter tl the pri ( ill I product 
| ite tate 
I States De ent of Agricul- 
1 y issu ummary of price and crop 
ct nonth in a tatement called 
“he At | Situation’. In this state 


The central fact in the present outlook is that, while 
production will be ample, agriculture will not be in 
the market this fall with any unwanted surplus of the 
major products. Given strengthening livestock mar- 
} 1 fair plus fair returns from wheat 
ton, farmers would come out of 1925 better 
than they have in most of the years since 1919. Of 
much can happen between now and the har- 
ll crops. ‘Taken as a whole, the main crops 

irly well except in case of winter wheat. 
The present nice balance in both livestock and crop 
production is a tribute to the readjustments made 
by American farmers since the fall of 1921. 





feed crops, 


To Help Granges 

\Y we again call the attention of our 

brothers and sisters of the Grange to the 
Grange Program Contest. Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., publisher of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
is offering to any Grange member of New 
York State prizes of $50, $30 and $20 for the 
first, second and third best series of three 
Grange programs. Programs may be those 
which already have been used or that may be 
made up entirely new. One-half of the prize 
money will be paid to the individual winner 
and the other half will go to his or her Grange. 
The programs should be stated in sufficient 
detail so that they may be easily followed by 
any Grange and they should be accompanied 
by a brief discussion not to exceed one hun- 
dred words. Each of the three programs 
should be written on a separate sheet of paper 
on one side of the paper only. 

Winning programs will be published early in 
the fall in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and 
probably in the National Grange Monthly. 
Other good programs not among the winners 
inay also be published. Judges will be S. L. 
Strivings, Master of the New York State 
Grange, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Publisher of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Raymond Cooper, 
Lecturer of the New York State Grange, E. R. 
Eastman, Editor of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


and Charles M. Gardner, Editor of the Nation-. 


al Grange Monthly. Send all programs to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 46! Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


We know that this is the busy season fot 
farmers and that not very many Granges 


are active at the present time. But a good 
Grange and a good Granger looks ahead to the 
coming work this fall and winter, and AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST wants to be of service to 
these Granges in bringing out the best sug 
gestions and helps for Grange programs. 

Even though you do not win a prize, your 
suggestions, if valuable and original, will be 
passed on to hundreds of other Granges. Why 
not get busy now and give others the benefit 
of some of the good programs that your 
Grange has used or some that others might 
well use: 


For the Barnyard Golfers 
|" YOU can pitch horseshoes with any skill 
at 


all, you will have a chance for the many 
liberal cash prizes offered by AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST at the State Fair this year. We hope 
that you will get into your local Farm Bureau 
contests and that you will prepare to come to 
Syracuse to take part in the great State tourna- 
ment. Prizes offered are as follows: First, 
$50; second, $40; third, $30; fourth, $20; fifth 
$10; sixth, $5; and seventh, $5. In addition, 
the winner of the first prize will also be pre- 
sented with an appropriate medal. 

Rules were published in our July 4th issue. 
If you do not have this issue on hand copies 
of these rules will be furnished upon applica- 
tion to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth 
\venue, New York City. 


The Low Butter Fat Problem 

N a recent issue, we called attention of dairy- 
| men to the fact that milk companies, and 
city Boards of Health, are paying more atten- 
tion to the butter fat content of milk. There 
is no doubt that the great metropolitan milk 
market authorities will soon shut down on milk 
that is too near the legal standard for butter- 


fat. Dairymen with low testing cows are fac- 
ing a real problem. 

We believe that the situation should be met, 
not necessarily by putting other breeds into 
the Holstein dairy, but instead by paying more 
attention to breeding for higher butterfat rec- 
ords. To be sure this is something that can- 
not be accomplished in a day, but if the Hol- 
stein breed is to endure, and we have no doubt 
on this point, we must get away from the 
tendency of recent years of paying al! of the 
attention to milk production and nene to fat 
and other solids content. 

Thousands of dairymen in other States, par- 
ticularly in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota, have solved their trouble by joining cow- 
testing associations and finding out thereby 
just how each individual cow in the dairy 
stands as to production and results at the end 
of the year. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, himself the owner of a 
large Holstein herd in Dutchess County, has 
been spending several months studying the 
cow testing work in the different States in the 
Union, with the result that he has joined such 
an association himself and believes that this is 
the answer to many of the dairymen’s difficul- 


ties. You will be interested in his discussion 
of this problem in the feature article of this 
issue. " 


Milk for Beer 


AY what you will either for or against pro- 
hibition, one of the things that it has done 
beyond possibility of a doubt is to increase 
the use of milk. Near the office where we 
work, there is a great modern building in the 
process of construction. When we go out to 
get something to eat at noontime, we pass 
hundreds of men sitting in the shade eating 
their noonday lunch. The great majority of 
these men have a pint bottle of milk. In the 
old days, it was a bottle or a pail of beer. 
Figures show that the consumption of milk 
is constantly increasing, not only in proportion 
to the population, but per capita also. No 
small part of this increased consumption is due 
to the larger use of milk in place of beer. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 
HIE story is told of a city man driving 
through the country who lost his way and 
stopped to inquire of a farmer working in a 
field. 

“Which is the right way to Rochester?” he 
asked the farmer. 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, can you tell me how far it is?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, can you tell me the way to Victor? 
I understand that that is on the way there and 
if I can get that far, somebody else will tell 
me the rest of the distance.” 

“T dunno.” 

“Well,” commented the city man, getting 
rather indignant, “you don’t know much of 
anything do your” 

“MEBBE NOT, MISTER, BUT I AIN’T 
LOST!” 


Washington Said— 

The dispensation of justice belongs to the civil 
magistrate; and let it ever be our pride and our 
glory, to leave the sacred deposit there inviolate. 

* * * 

I am sure the mass of citizens of these United 
States mean well; and I firmly believe that they 
will always act well, whenever they can obtain a 
right understanding of matters. 

a 

I concur with the legislature in repeating, with 
pride and joy, what will be an everlasting honor to 
our country, that our Revolution was so dis- 
tinguished for moderation, virtue, and humanity, 
as to merit the eulogium they have pronounced, of 
its being unsullied with a crime. 
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Do Lightning Rods Protect? 


Other Everyday Problems That Bother Our Readers 


My buildings are almost at the top of a rather 
high hill. A lightning rod agent is trying to get me 
to put up a system of rods and he tells me that my 
buildings are in worse danger than any others? Is 
this true? Anyway, I think that I will put up some 
rods, but I want to be sure that I get the right kind 
and that they are put up right. What is the best 
material?—M. S. S., Penna. 


T SEEMS that the terrors of the lightning 
rod swindler still are abroad in the land, 
though most people know by this time that 
lightning rods, when they are put up right, 

really are about as perfect protection from 
lightning danger as any one could wish. As 
a matter of fact, statistics from insurance com- 
panies show that they are at least 99% effici- 
ent; that is, there is only one chance of loss on 
rodded buildings where there are a hundred 
chances on unrodded buildings, or to put it 
another way, rodded buildings are 99% safe 
while unrodded ones are only 1% safe. 


It is also a fact that buildings on high places 


a bed of charcoal or in a sheet of copper sev- 
eral feet square. Metal roofs, gutters, and 
any rather large masses of metal in or about 
the buildings should be firmly connected to the 
conductor system. 


Cutting Oats for Hay or Grain 

Would you advise cutting oats for hay or threshing 
them for grain. Some of our neighbors seem to think 
they make great hay, while others say they are no 
good. One thing is sure, the threshing bill is a big 
one these days. -C. H. L., New York. 

YHE problem is one that must be settled by 
‘| every farmer in terms of conditions on 
his own farm. We believe that oats will make 
good hay if cut at the right time. One farmer 
with a big dairy, who cuts oats for hay, says 
that they must be cut just as soon as you can 
detect the least change in color, regardless of 
the weather, or other work that may need to 
be done. We know of one farmer who grew 
oats and spring vetch, and had a wonderful 
crop of hay one year. The next year the 





is in the cellar of the house. 


arranged to take care of the discharged gases. 
is almost noiseless. 
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A noisy engine exhaust is a very annoying thing, especially if the engine 
Many farm homes have an engine down stairs 
in the cellar to pump the water and the constant bang, bang of the engine 
exhaust is enough to drive the housewife frantic. The above sketches sug- 
gest a very simple and practical way to eliminate the noise. 
is cut in half and sunk into the ground into which the exhaust discharges. On 
The details show how the exhaust pipe is altered and how the outlet is 
An arrangement of this kind 


weather was dry and the 
result was not so good. 
The decision rests to 
some extent on how much 
the hay is needed. If hay 
is short, we believe it will 
be best to make hay of 
the oats. Some farmers 
report that mice are a 
nuisance, but it may be 
that mice bother worse' 
when the oats are allowed 
C to get too mature before 
cutting. Getting the oats 
off early is a great advan- 
tage to the seeding, be- 
cause the available water 
supply car. oft be used by 
the grass. 
scme farms, the 
problem is not the ques- 
tion of hay supply but to 


A tight barrel 








are more in danger than others, simply because 
they are closer to electrically charged clouds. 
Take for instance church steeples which are 
quite commonly struck is. storms. Still, this 
is not an absolute rule; I recall one instance 
where a house in a hollow was struck and two 
children killed while all higher houses escaped 
injury. 

It seems sometimes that tall trees act as a 
protection for buildings. Several trees near a 
certain barn were struck on numerous occa- 
sions, and when they were finally cut down 
the barn itself was struck. 


Buy Endorsed Equipment 


From most standpoints, copper is the best 
material for conductors. If you buy lightning 
rods these days from good reliable men from 
reputable companies, you can be pretty sure 
that you are getting satisfactory goods. The 
main things to look out for are adequate 
weight of material, also its purity, plenty of 
aerial points, good electrical connections, and 
a permanently moist grounding. Be sure it 
bears the label of endorsement of the National 
Fire Underwriter’s Laboratories. Points 
should be set at intervals of 15 to 20 feet, with 
all extra high corners having an extra one. On 
an average residence there should be at least 
two and sometimes three grounds. Best prac- 
tice indicates that conductors should be attach- 
ed directly to the buildings instead of being in- 
sulated from them. All joints should be sol- 
dered or clamped securely. A dry ground 
point is positively dangerous—the resistance 
the current will meet at such a point may in- 
tensify the shock that a building would ordi- 
natily get. Be sure that the conductors are 
carried to the level of permanent moisture in 
the ground, and if possible, terminate them in 


cut down on the grain 
bill. Some fine results have been obtained 
from growing a mixture of peas, oats, and bar- 
ley for grain, and we would suggest that you 
consider this mixture if you intend to thresh. 
Where only a small area of oats are grown, 
the cost of threshing is excessive. On large 
farms, a part of the oats are sometimes cut for 
hay,‘and the remainder threshed. 

We believe in growing all the feed on the 
farm that one can, but an adequate supply of 
good roughage is the first thing. When this 
is supplied, grow all the grain that can be 
profitably grown. 


Surfacing a Concrete Floor 


We have a concrete floor that wears easily and is 
very dirty. Is there anything we can do to make 
it wear better and make it smoother? 


ASH the floor thoroughly with clear 
water, scribbing with a stiff broom, re- 
move all dirt and allow the surface to dry. 
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Mix one part of water glass (Sodiumi silicate) 
with three to four parts of water, depending on 
how porous the concrete is. The denser the 
concrete, the weaker the solution may be. Ap- 
ply with a brush evenly over the entire sur- 
face. Allow to dry, and after twenty-four 
hours apply another coat. Apply a third coat 
the next day, and if there are any low spots 
the next day, apply another coat the day fol- 
lowing. 

This treatment will give a smooth, hard, in 
soluble surface that will wear well, and be 
free from dust. 


Sweet or Sour Milk for Chickens 


Is it better to feed sweet or sour milk to chickens, 
I have heard that sour milk is a cure for white diar- 
rhea, but now I find that some people are recom- 
mending sweet milk for chickens. What do you think 
of semi-solid buttermilk?—A. D. J., New Jersey. 


T DOES not matter much whether the milk 

is sweet or sour, but it is preferable not to 
change back and forth from sweet to sour as 
that may cause digestive troubles. As it is 
sometimes difficult to keep milk sweet it is 
more advisable to feed it sour all the time. 

Sour milk is not a cure for white diarrhea, 
This does not mean that it is inadvisable to 
feed it. In fact it will give the chicks such 
vigor and act so beneficially in the digestive 
tract that there will be little loss from disease 

















This is a picture of “Eugene Prince” and his owner, 
driver and trainer, George W. Horner of Beverley, N. J. 
Eugene Prince Is a very remarkable horse when the facts 


about him are known. Of course not all the credit is due 
him, for were it not for the skill and care of the man 
who trained him he would not have been able to accom- 
plish what he did. Eugene Prince is twenty-four (24) 
years old. Mr. Horner has owned him since he was 
eight. He has raced every year for the past sixteen 
years and has won many purses for his owner. When 
he was twenty-two he trotted a mile in 2:14%. He is now 
in the 2:25 class but last year at Merchantville, N. J., he 
won every matinee and did his best mile in 2:16'4. He 
also won the 2:20 trot at Bridgeton last year. Eugene 
Prince is perfectly sound in spite of his long strenuous 
career. Uniess something unforseen happens he will be 
entered in the races at the local fairs again this year, 
and it is quite natural that he will be the center of much 
interest and the subject of much comment. Mr. Horner 
has always driven him. He does not claim to be a pro- 
fessional, full-fledged jockey. He says he is Just a regu- 
lar farmer. 








of any kind. It is generally agreed that chicks 
do better where they have milk of some kind. 
Where there is no other milk available, we 
would advise the use of semi-solid buttermilk, 
diluting it considerably, about a quart to a pail 
of water, and giving it to the chicks for a 
drink. 


The Wearing Surface of a Belt 


Which side of a leather belt should be placed next 
to the pulley and why? Are metal belt lacers satis- 
factory? 


HE hair side of a leather belt should go 

next to the pulley because the flesh side 
has more “give” when it is stretched in going 
around the pulley. The metal belt lacers or 
fastners give good satisfaction. They can be 
put on quickly, and they hoid well. We be- 
lieve they are better, than a leather lace for 
canvas belts, because some of the threads are 
likely to be cut in punching holes for the lace. 
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Thousands are installing 
Vec Bearing Adjusters 
every day! 


Thousands of farmers realizing 
the great damage done to motors 
thru loose bearings and out-of- 
round shafts are installing Vec 
Bearing Adjusters at a very low 
price 

This startling new invention 
keeps bearings tight and stops that 
knock forever Easy to install— 
you can do it yourself in less than 
an hour Just put the Vec bolts in 
and tighten the patented safety nut 
with your fingers No shims to fit. 
Simpl nstructions with every set 

Many dollars and wasted hours 
raved nd the job will last for- 
ey 


Think of it! 50,000 miles guaran- 
teed without a bearing knock, with 
a money back guarantee if not 
satisfied 

If your dealer cannot supply you 
order direct from u 

Sizes for all motors 
trucks and tractors, 


automobiles, 
Also for main 


bearings on Fords, 
Our best testimonial:—Over 100,000 
satisfied users. 


Just sign the coupon for illustrat- 
ed circulars and send to us—with 
no obligation on your part. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars 





VEC SALES CO. 


570 Real Estate Trust Bidg., 
Phila., Pa. 

Send me ilustrated circular: 
NAMG ccccccvecccccccceccs eocccece 
AGGTORS cccccccccccccese coccce ee 








Garages and dealers: Write for service 
station proposition on your letter head. 


VEC 


Bearing Adjusters 
Automatically 
Take up Wear 


| able 


| wire 














Consolidated By-Product Co., 


Consolidated Beef Scrap 


FOR MORE EGGS 


Stock Yards, 





Philadelphia. | 








BABY CHICKS | 





Guaranteed 


RELIABLE CHICKS 
From Free Range Stock 


Per 100 50 25 
DEIMOE seccccececesous oee+$7.00 $3.75 $ 
BO. conabaeseveeees 8.00 4 
MUSES cecococecesesossees 0 4.4 2 
& Wyan ccccccecs 10.00 §.25 3. 
Special prices on large lots. Delivery 


Circulars I 


ree, 
LONG'S RELIABLE HATCHERY, 
Bo> 


Millerstown, Pa 





Squab Book 


jabe selling at highest prices « 
for % 













¢ month. We ship ever 

ck and supplies 
ablimhed 24 yeare W rite now for big 
free book, How to Make Money t 





as 


FREE 
ver known. Great 
year Make money breeding 
mtrata 


ke y Breeding Squabs 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB C& 
424 H St., Metrose High., Mase, 





CHICKS“ Plymouth Rocks, 10¢ rach 
s é& White Leghorns, 8e each 


Mixeo Te each Postage 


prepaid 
Order from this ad or write 


WEVIN STUCK, 


sranteed. for circular 


McAlisterville, 


100% Ilve deliver 





25.000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Duck 


tam Stock, Eggs, low. Catalog. 


( r 
PIONEER FARMS, 


Geese, Guineas 


Telferé, Pa 








GETS THE BUSINESS 


Inclosed herewith you will find 
our check for $5.00 to pay for con- 
tinuing the insertion of our classi- 
fied advertisement for another five 


weeks. 
That little advertisement has 
brought us more business this 


spring than our other advertising 
combined. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. M. HURLEY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Catch Hens the Easy Way~ 


cMore About Protective Coloration of the Brown Leghorn 


NYONE who has tried to catch a few 
, hundred hens for culling by main 


awkwardness and agility realizes, as I did 


| after trying it, that it not only takes valu- 


ble time and patience, but also raises a 
dust worse than is encountered at threshing 
time. 

A catching hook, made by bending a stiff 
into a hook and fastening it to a handle 


goes very well for catching an occasional 
hen. But this is little help when one wishes 


to catch the whole flock for culling. It is 
possible to cull the flock at night but the 
usual light makes it practically impossible 
to distinguish between yellow and bleached 
l Having tried both seems 


les ways, it 
to me that daylight culling is more satis- 


tlactory. 

There are several easy and satisfactory 
ways of catching the hens, without unduly 
disturbing them, wasting time, or ex- 
hausting the patience of those doing the 
work. One of the best ways of doing this 
is to make a catching crate. I made one 
in a short time, by getting a drygoods 
box about the right size and using it for 
The top and sides were covered 


a frame. 
with wire. One end consisted of a door 
which slid up and down. This end was 


put against one of the holes through which 
the hens entered and left the house, the 
door was raised and they were driven into 
the coop until it was full. Then the door 
was shut and they were taken out one at 
a time through a hinged door in the top, 
those that passed their “examination” were 
allowed to go free, and the ones that 
failed were put in shipping coops. In this 
way it is possible to cull a flock of sev- 


eral hundred | in a short time. 


A Movable Corral 


Another plan that works quite well is 
to have ten or twelve feet of poultry wire 
about six feet high. Tack one end to the 
wall, about eight feet from a corner. One 
can take the loose end and gradually en- 
circle fifteen or twenty hens, until they are 
closely crowded into the corner. The man 
who operates the wire is inside the pen 
too and can easily catch the hens and 
pass them out to his partner who does the 
culling 

The supposed difficulty of catching may 


| some who would other- 


discouraged 


have 
wise have culled their flock. The use of 
either one of the devices will make the 


task easy, and also comes handy in case 
to catch the hens for a lice 
for changing from one house 


one wishes 
treatment, or 


another. 


Treat for Lice and Scaly Leg 


When culling the flock, you will save 
time, by dusting them for lice and treating 
for scaly leg at the same time. It will take 


longer than culling only, but much 
less time than doing the two jobs at dif- 


some 
ferent times 
Those that are to be kept can be dusted 
vith a good louse powder, either the home- 
ule Lawry or Cornell powder, or a good 


commercial powder. We think the easiest 


vay to do this is to have a baking powder 
can with som holes punched in the top, 
d shal under each wing and in the 
Any hens that show roughness of legs 


| be treated for scaly leg mites. These 
burrow under the scales of the 
legs, and in time them to become 
very sore. They spread slowly from one 
hen to another. When culling, have a can 
of equal parts of linseed oil and kerosene 
oil and dip the legs of all hens that are 
this mixture. 


tiny mite 


cause 


affected into 


More About Brown Leghorns 
and Protective Coloration 
MES: RAYMOND’S.- article “Why We 

Stuck to Brown Leghorns” was 
very interesting, especially what she said 
about protective coloration. Some people 
laugh at the idea. Only a short time ago 
“A hawk 


can see a 


said to me 


someone 





brown chicken as easily as a white one,” 


but it stands to reason that he cannot. We 
have many examples of protective colora- 
tion among animals, birds and insects so 
why not take advantage of it in the farm 
flock ? 

The hawks still get some chickens but 
not so many. They have to come to the 
trees to watch for them. I have gone out, 
on hearing some commotion among the 
hens when the hawks would fly away and 
not a chicken in sight. No white chickens 
could hide themselves so well. 


Meet Own Requirements Best 


As to ours stealing their nests, the half 
has not been told. Their inquisitiveness is 
equal to Kipling’s “Elephant with the 
Insatiable Curiosity.” They seem always 
on the lookout for some inaccessible or 
hidden place in which to lay, like some 
wild thing and in this way they show 
their wildness. They are really tame 
though, tamer than any White Leghorns 
we ever had. Their eggs are white and 
of good size and aside from their tendency 
to lay all over the place, they seem to meet 
our requirements better than any other 
breed we have tried. 

When we first began farming, about ten 
years ago, we bought a small flock of 
various shades and colors. Although 
mongrels they laid well as such flock some- 
times will, and we often got as many eggs 
a day as we had hens. 

A neighbor who kept White Orping- 
tons had a hen “steal her nest” and hatch 
out a dozen or thirteen chicks. He didn’t 
want to bother with them so we bought 
them. We didn't keep them long so I can- 


not say much about their laying qualities 
but they certainly made a kettleful when 
it came to cooking one of them. 

Soon after that we bought a few White 
Leghorns and later a larger flock. Then 
we raised some pullets and kept White 
Leghorns until about three years ago 
when we started in to raise the Browns. 
One or two years we raised some Rhode 
Island Reds in addition to the Leghorns 
but never very many and now we will 
stick to the Brown Leghorns. 

—Epna M. Norturop. 





“‘Vet’’ Placed on Long Island 
to Studv Poultry Disease 


HE New York state veterinary col- 

lege has stationed a veterinarian at 
Farmingdale, Long Island, to investi- 
gate poultry diseases. He will work in 
cooperation with the state school of 
agriculture there. 

At first his efforts will be confined 
largely to diagnoses of poultry diseases 
now prevalent on the Island. Much 
poultry is raised there, and it is believed 
that his services will be of great value 
to growers not only on Long Island, but 
all over the state. 

This new effort to control some of 
the hazards of poultry raising is partly 
die to the interest aroused in the sub- 
ject last fall by the European fowl pest, 
which appeared in some flocks and 
alarmed many engaged in the business. 

In addition to the diagnoses, measures 
will be taken to combat the disorders in 
flocks, and to formulate methods of 
centrol and sanitation. 





cAmong the Farmers 


County Notes From New York and Pennsylvania 


The Tioga County Farm and Home 
Bureau County picnic was held at 
Recreation Park, June 27, with an at- 
tendance of about 4,000 persons. The 
Farm and Home Bureau joined forces 
with the Tioga County Grange and the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. Many distinguished Indian 
chiefs of the nations comprising the Iro- 
quois Confederacy, came to Owego for 
the occasion bringing with them their 
wives. They came in motor cars of 
their own and splendid cars they were. 
They with many noted Tioga people 
visited Hiawatha Island where one chief 
spoke. He displayed the belt of wam- 
pum of the six nations of which he is 
the keeper, said confederacy being form- 
ed in 1550. This sacred belt is still the 
most cherished possession of the Onon- 
daga’s. Chief Jesse Lyons, brought also 
with him a larger wampum belt by 
which the treaty of “peace anc friend- 
ship” of the six nations and the United 
States, was recorded in 1795. 

By this treaty the Indians were guar- 
anteed their reservations and self gov- 
ernment forever anc the state of New 
York was given title to all the other 
lands of the Indians. The six nations 
were however, guaranteed the right to 
hunt and fish on these lands. 

It is of interest to note that New 
York State pays yearly to the Six Na- 
tions a bushel of salt and certain other 
articles for the rent of the land in Tioga 
County. The chiefs of the Six Nations 
are veluctant to display their sacred 
wampum belts in public and will not 
permit them to be photographed for 
newspaper publication. After returning 
from Hiawatha they were sumptuously 
entertained to dinner, after which they 
with a large delegation of “our” people 
repaired to Mount Pleasant, some 3 


miles west from Nichols where the Tus- 
caroras formerly had a village. 

The visit of these Indians, some 54 in 
number, was arranged by Dr. Eri A. 
Bates, Indian specialist of the State Col- 
Cornell 


lege of Agriculture at Uni- 





versity. 

Fred Babcock of Owego has retired 
from the civil service of mail carrier on 
rural delivery after 26 years of service. 

Springs and wells have more water 
but are still quite low and streams are 
very low. Hay and oats do not appear 
as good as usual, but the other crops 
are commencing to rally, and if favor- 
able weather conditions continue, will 
undoubtedly come up to the farmer’s 
anticipations.—Mrs. C. A. B. 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 


AY making and wheat harvest are past 

as far as we are concerned. Some 
wheat has been threshed and the average 
yield is about 20 bushels per acre, as the 
wheat handled heavy. The price for new 
wheat is $1.40 at which some has been 
marketed. Oats are coloring and a few 
fields have been cut. Corn is tasseling 
and will be a good crop with enough 
showers and no frosts for six or more 
weeks. 

Early potatoes are plenty in the hill but 
small in size and the stalks are dyingy 
Pastures generally are short. Wheat 
stubbles are being turned for another crop 
and manure is being hauled to such fields. 
The cattle in four townships of Union 
county have been tested for tuberculosis. 
In Hastley township 3% were found to 
be tubercular; in Lewis township 88% 3 
in Gregg township about 14% and in East 
Buffalo 26% were thrown out. Ten car- 
loads of such cows were shipped from 
Brook Park for killing last week. The 
reason for the few tubercular cows in 
the first two townships is that they raise 
more cows there and buy fewer shipped-in 
cows than they do in Gregg and East 
Buffalo townships and there they have 
more purebred or registered cows. 

Many farmers are talking of having sales 
of their implements in the spring since they 
lost so many of their cows which they 
cannot replace for the price they get for 
the condemned cattle —J. N. GLover. 
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Opportunity for Saving Money 


HIS Big, Complete, 700 Page 
Catalogue—filled with bright 
new merchandise—is Yours Free! 
The coupon below will bring you 
the Catalogue free—or merely write 


us a postcard to say you want your~ 


copy of this book of amazing bargains. 


A $50 Saving 
May Just as Well 
Be Yours 


Ward’s prices are the lowest prices 
at which standard quality goods 
can be sold. Therefore, sending all 
your orders to Ward’s means a sav- 
ing to you of at least $50 in cash. 
“How are these lower than market 
prices possible?” ‘‘Why can Ward’s 
sell cheaper?’’ Ward’s big values are 
made possible by these three things: 
—big volume buying. More than 
50,000,000 dollars in cash is used in 
buying merchandise for ¢ach issue of 
Ward’s Catalogue. Everyone knows 


that big orders and spot cash get 
the lowest prices. 

—expert buying. Every dollar’s 
worth of goods at Ward’s is bought 
by an expert— men who know values, 
who know what to buy—where to 
buy—and when to buy. 

—buying in every market. The 
markets of the world are searched to 
secure these values for you. Months 
in advance our buyers go to every 
market with ready cash to search 
and find the biggest values the whole 
world offers. 


“Ward Quality” 
Means Reliable Goods 
Only 


Ward’s low prices are always on 
goods of standard reliable quality. 
Never forget that quality and price 
both are necessary to make a bargain. 
“Wenever sacrifice quality to make 
alow price.”’ Our low prices are made 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


without cutting serviceability. We do 
not sell cheap unsatisfactory goods 
to make a seemingly low price. 
Ward’s Quality is always high, the 
prices low—which means Ward’s 
Savings to you are real savings. 


1,000,000 More Families 
Ordered from Ward’s 
Last Year 


Write for your Catalogue. Study the 
big values. Know the right price to 
pay for standard goods. See for your- 
self how much you can save. See why 
over 1,000,000 new customers started 
saving money by sending their orders 
to Ward’s last year. 


Everything for the Farm, the 
Home and the Family—almost 
everything you or your family needs 
to wear or to use is shown in your 
copy of this big complete Catalogue. 
And one copy is to be yours Free—if 
you fill in this coupon Now! 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Qakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


Sw ' 
| VeF - Your orders 
fA ¢ are shipped within 


(7) 78 


This New Catalogue is Yours Free 
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24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. But besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to you. 
Your letter reaches us quicker. 
Your goods go toyou quicker. 
It is quicker and cheaper, and 
more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 
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Fill out this coupon 
and the new Catalogue 


? To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept.80-H ~ 








will be sent you 
FREE 





Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Panl 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 


Name....... eee rere rereeeesenrseeees *e 
Local address...... Coe ercccecveceseces ° 
Post Olbes. cc ccccccccsceccecccecceses oe 
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MILK PRICES 


"T*HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the first part of August for milk testing 
3% m the basic zone cx. 201 to 210 miles 
of New York City. Jt ss understood of 
course that the prices mentioned below are 
not received by the farmer but go mto the 


pool. They are prices dealers pay the 
League. : 
Class 1 Fluid Milk .....cccccce. $2.80 
Class 2A Fluid Cream ..........6. 1.80 
Glass 2B Ice Cream ..ccccccccccce 1.95 
Wlass 2C Soft EE 1.90 
SJass 3A Evaporated whole milk 

Cond. whole milk ...... 1.90 

Milk for Chocolate .... 1.80 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder 1.90 
Llass 3C Hard cheese other than 

PMUTTOE 6c cc ccdicccecae 1.80 


Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
gnd American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 

Sheffield Producers 


The Sheffield Farms Producers an- 
Bounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
Rarer $2.80 
El Gs ddediwasetemecenks oesees - 2.00 
DE Avuianandauuacatinntccwcs 1.65 


Class 4 prices determined by butter 
Jnd cheese quotations on the New York 
Biarkct. 

Non Pool Cooperative 

The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
Srative annownces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


ane ee nae $2.70 
MU dtetadecasesienoktenchancws 1.90 
DG s66¢oscsaucsaecacetesiuds 1.80 
Dh MEE ‘dnntetenesduewevaekeon es 1.75 
5 Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 


fociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER SLIGHTLY HIGHER 








CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED July 21 July 14 Ago 
Score higher 
than extras .43'2-44 43 -43'2 3934-40!4 
Extras(92sc) 43 42'2 39'2 
84-91 score 39'5-42'2 39 -42 35'/2-39 
Lower G'd’s 38 -39 38 -38'2 34 -35 
Butter prices are slightly higher than 
they were a week ag Howev« they 
have eased off from tl peak that 
reached on July 16 and held until th 
During that period 92 re was s t 
43 and fancier n vere sell t 
up 44!2c. At first the market of ‘ iit 
freely under these | er value it with 
slightly heavier receiy ind the disposition 
on the part of the peculat hold «ff 
the market turned easier w ‘ t 
half cent reducti lf receiy be 
i! 1 imdica 1 of ni r 
pr lis n heavy a , 
and we are well pa th pea ( t - 
{ u try ré ( ha been 
very satisfactory and there h been an 
excellent call from out of t in r 
stor: Furthermore western m 
added suffport for a time Phe la 
Vance to 43 < ior 92 core ] WW 
not maintained when Chicag weal l 
half cent Phat the market would ea 
off was indicated on the 20th wl ( 
firmness that developed on the 1 d 
18 was lacking in Monday morning's trad 
ings. Furthermore with heavy su in 
view, and a weaker western market, con- 
ditions eased materially on Tuesday, the 
q rhis c reducti did have 
much of an effect in the way of openings 
up new outlets. It is difficult to state de- 
finitely how long the market will hold its 
pi tom It ver doubtful that 
pr vill mi l cause the 
stora ition 3 h that holders of 








SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City] 10. 4.0, ‘responsible for 


butter in the warehouses do not face a 
heavy surplus. On the 17th of July cold 
storage stocks in the 4 leading markets 
were close to a million pounds below those 
of a year ago. As soon as butter eases 
off slightly, speculators step in and re- 
establish active trading, but when values 
climb they soon pull out. 


STATE CHEESE SCARCE 


STATE A Year 

FLATS July 21 July 14 Ago 

Fresh, fancy 23'/2-24%5 23'/2-24'5 20 -21!4 

Fresh, av'g’e 22 -22% 22 -22'2 19 

Held fancy —-——  26!-27'2 2412-26 

Held aver. 25'/2-26'> 23 -24 
There is a growing scarcity of fresh 


cheese made in New York State. The hot 
weather that New York City has been ex- 
periencing has been responsible for heavy 
demands for more milk. This has resulted 
in a heavy fallening off in the make and 
consequent scarcity of fresh state cheese. 
At the moment sufficient cheese is being 
made to supply the moderate trade needs. 
There is a growing shortage of fancy 
whites and in some quarters there is talk 
of premiums being asked. We may 
a higher outside quotation on fancy white 
specials before another week is up. Al- 
though ruling quotations are practically 
the same as they were a week ago, the 
up-state New York boards have advanced 
1% cent since our last reports but they are 
still under Canadian quotations which are 
Wisconsin Daisies 
Young Americas are held firin ard 
rts indicate that we can expect higher 


All told the cheese 


sce 


reported as advancing. 
and 
rei 
quotations in the west 
market is in a very substantial state of 
affairs. It is reported that the League 
and other large milk companies are now 
making practically no cheese, due to the 
heavy call for milk for fluid consumption. 


NEARBY EGGS HIGHER 


NEARBY A Year 
WHITES July 21 July 14 Ago 
Selected Extras ....47-49 44.47 41-44 
Av‘ge extras 44-46 42-43 39-40 
Extra firste ..cccce. 41-43 39.41 37-38 
FPiretS ...-cccccccces 38-40 37-38 35-36 
Gathered ....cccccees 36-42 35-40 32-38 
BROWNS 
Fancy . 44-46 40-45 36-42 
Lighter receipts, especially of fancy 


marks have been responsible for a sharp 
up-turn in eee prices. The turn came on 
Tuly 20th when supplies showed a falling 
off and there was also a somewhat better 
movement into distributing channels. Re- 
ceipts continue to show a falling off as 
the week progressed, and outlets improved 


with the result that by the 21st, fancy 
eggs reached 4o¢ as an outside price. How- 
ever. this was only on extremely choice 
and faney packs. Most of the business 
has been in the neighborhood of 40 to 45c. 
At the moment the market is Mpidlv turn- 
ing into the seller's favor and advances 
are holding their own. During the past 


the market has been very especially 
on brown eggs due to a decided 
scarcity in that line. In fact, on the whole, 
wn eggs have been selling better than 
white eggs. the range of prices being nar- 
rower on the colored product, while whites 
ed over a wide territory. As prices 

bu turning more to storage 
1 are very fussy and critical about 
Before a 


vers are 


mount, 
egrs at 
their purchases of fresh eggs. ; 

is 


man pavs a half dollar a dozen, he 

hound to he very critical because he has 
got to Il quality stuff in order to get 
] money back. Some of these storage 


nine out showing much better 


eggs are com 
, than some y-called “fresh” goods. 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET SLOW 


FOWLS A Year 
July 21 July 14 Ago 

Colored 28-30 28-29 23-24 

Leghorns 25-26 23-24 20-21 

BROILERS 

CSolered .cccccecs 29-31 31-33 35-37 

Leghorns. 25-28 25-32 30-35 


The live poultry market is not showing 
much activity. It might even be called a 
“dead” live poultry market. Since July 
17 business has been easing off and we have 
seen a consequent lowering of prices. On 


July 17 fancy colored fowls were selling 
ip to 31c and fancy colored broilers, in- 
cluding those bringing premiums were 
bringi as high as 37c. Trade slackened 
materially over the week-end so that by 
the 21st the top of the fowl market was 
30c on colored stock and the outside quota- 
tions for colored broilers were 31c al- 
though a few Rocks and Reds were ge'rg 


he freight market 
] f «this 


ut at a premium. T 
: 


some ot 








Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


reaction. Supplies have been full and 
much of the incoming stock is of good 
quality. Indiana has been sending on some 
very nice looking stock. The market is 
a little better off however, since the em- 
bargo has been lifted, which permits the 
reshipment of the live poultry to the vaca- 
tion centers. There is no question but 
what the fellows who got their broilers 
in shape and cleaned out early profited 
handsomely this year. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


FUTURES A Year 
(At Chicago) July 21 July 14 Ago 
WOE 6k cecweseus 1.53% 1.57 1.25 
eae ae 1.0034 1.06% 1.05 
_. SpRerbentame 43's 4512 5134 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat. No.2Red 1.6134 1.747% 1.4114 
Corn, No. 2 Yel 1.27 1.291, 1.21'4 
Gate, Ne. 2 ....% 56 -58'2 65 
A Year 
FEEDS July 18 July 11 Ago 
A ee eee 38.00 38.00 41.00 
Sar BOR ccoccceces 28.00 28.00 27.50 
oe Me ns ceaneeus 31.00 31.00 30.00 
Stand’d Mids ...... 29.50 30 00 .00 
Soft W Mids ....... 37.00 38.00 34.00 
Flour Mids .........36.40 37.50 33.50 
if ee erenreres: 42.50 43.00 39.00 
Wh. Hominy ....... 40 25 39.00 42.50 
Yel. Hominy ....... 40.25 39.00 41.25 
Seem WON o.ccveses 49.00 50.00 40.00 
Gluten Feed ....... 42.75 41.75 41.25 
Gluten Meal ........ — -— 47.50 
36% Meal 46.00 43.50 45.50 
41% C. S..Meal 49.00 46.00 49.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....51.00 48.00 52.50 
34% O. P Linseed 
Wee GENS ascuceces 7.00 46.00 45.00 
The above feed quotations ore taken from the 


weekly report of the N 


of Farms and Markets. 

The future grain market has turned 
easy during the past week, especially fol- 
lowing advices from western producing 
sections, that reported lighter rust damage 
than was at first anticipated and also fol- 
lowing more satisfactory weather reports. 
The market has also turned less bullish 
since several farm countries report a heavy 
export surplus whereas a year ago they 
not only had no grain to sell but were 
even in the buying market. The easing off 
in wheat was also reflected in the corn 
and oat market, hoth grains declining in 
sympathy with wheat. The cash market 
has moved downward in sympathy 
with July options. 


POTATO MARKET FIRM 
The potato market 


‘ww York State Department 


also 


ruling quite firm 


is 
is concerned. 


as far as nice stock New 
York Citv has been receiving a lot of 
wastv stuff and naturally this is hardly 


worth the labor to unload it. A number 
of shipments from southern points have 
shown so much waste and had condition 
that in many instances thev were refused 
from the transportation companies which 
had to disnose of them in one wav or an- 
other. This has made matters had for the 
market but it did create a fairly good de- 
mand for nice Were it not for the 
rotten potatoes that have been coming in 


1 
stock 


there is no douht but what prices would 
have been a shade hetter. As it is quota- 
tions are slizhtly better than they were 


a we ek ago 
Field-run T.one Tslands are 
from $4 to $1.50 while some real choice 


hringing 


lots are bringing as much as $5.50. Jersey 
cobblers came on the market Thursdav 
Tuly 16 for the first time this vear and 
they have been hringing from $3.50 to 
$4 per rso-nound sack. Some _ Tersey 
Giants are also being received. As vet 
Tersey stocks have not become a_ real 


factor on the market. Long Island is now 
enjoying the top seat as far as quotations 


concerned. Conflicting renorts are 


are 

coming from Long Island relative to anhis 
injury and hblicht Some growers have 
heen herd hit hy hoth while others have 
escaped all damage. Indications are that 
the Tone Island vield will be approxi- 
mately the same as it was a2 vear ago. 


Advices from unp-state New York indicate 
that State potatoes are going to he con- 
siderably less plentiful than they were last 
year. 


LIVE LAMBS LOWER 


Live lambs have eased off during the 
past week from $16.50 to $17.00 per cwt. 
down to $14 to $14.75 on strictly choice 
stock. Common to good lambs will bring 
from $11 to $14. Live calves have got 
to be real prime to brine $13.50 to $14 
and common to good stuff has been worth 
anywhere from $10 to $13 Country 
dressed veal calves have been more plenti- 
ful. choice marks bringing up to 1&c, with 


most business heing done at 12 to Ic. 
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| LIVESTOCK BREEDERS | 





HILLSWOLD FARM GUERNSEYS 
Special Bull Offer For August 


Two sons of Reliance of Hillswold, 
83814, a grandson of Langwater Warrior 
26509. From A. R. dams, 12 and 9 
months old. 


An 8 months old grandson of Carwy= 


tham Queen 41121 A. R. 15788.4 milk, 
816.3 fat. Ninth cow in class AA, 


Federal Tested Herd 
W. A. CLOUES, 


Manager 


WALDORF FARMS 


NORTH CHATHAM, N. Y. 


Shrewsbury 
Mass. 








Offer for sale Registered Guernsey 
bull calves out of prize-winning A. R. 
dams with 600-Ib. to 700-Ib. records at 
prices farmers can afford to pay and 
on terms to suit the purchaser, 


* * * 


Accredited Herd 


* * 


Oscar F. Kinney Clifford E. Greene 
Owner Sup'’t. 


+ 











TO 100% INCREASE IN 
ONE GENERATION 


It is not uncommon for a grade 
Guernsey to be worth from 50% to 
100% more as a producer than her 
dam. A good Guernsey bull will in- 
crease the value and production of an 
ordinary herd more quickly than bulls 
of other breeds. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY 


CATTLE CLUB 
9 Grove Street 
PETERBORO, NEW anual 


50% 














os 






BROOKFIELD FARM 
HEADQUARTERS Jor NERBFORDS 
DURHAM: CONNECTICUT 
We offer two yearling Woodford bulls and several well 
wed heifers, at attractive prices. 
Write for beokict “A” “HEREFORDS FOR 
WEW ENGLAND AND WHY” 
PHILIP 4. RICH, ANDY CARTER, 
ager. Herdsman. 





NEW YORK STATE DAIRY COWS 
Ready Cows, August and September Cows 


One load fancy grade Holsteins and Guern- 
seys from tested dairies, suitable for re- 
placements. Two loads fine Holsteins and 
Guernseys not tested. One load by first calf 
heifers to freshen this Fall. 


OSWALD J. WARD & SON, 
Candor, New York 





Maaikenshof Offers 
PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


For immediate sale we offer yearling heifers and heifer 
calves of exceptional breeding and individuality, backed 
by large milk and butter fat records. Many of these 
heifers have show ring qualities. Mostly Colantha blood 
lines. If interested come and see them. 


Maaikenshof 


R. E. Baell, Supt. Bedford Hills, NW. Y. 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








Averagé A.B records of cows now ip our nerd ts 
10677.98 lbs. milk, 547.24 Ibs, fat. We nave for 
sale three voung Dulls now ready for service 

For particulars write 
STAPLES, Mogr.. E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 


e 6. 














PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 
We can offer you bull calves and young 
pulis out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 
type. Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list. 
Herd Accredited 





FORGE HILL FARM 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 
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Special Grand Jury Meets 


Indictments Expected in Cortland TB Case 


N he special grand jury requested by 

District Attorney Albert J. Haskell 
of Cortland convened July 20 at Cortland. 
This grand jury is considering the evidence 
against all persons connected with the c- 
cent irregularities in the sale and posses- 
sion of tubercular cattle. 

It is doubtful if the mass of evidence 
collected by the various agencies involved 
in the investigation can be fully sub- 
mitted to the grand jury in less than a 
week. Daily sessions are held, but they 
are not open to the public. The witnesses 
are examined separately, and the action 
that the jury has taken or will take is 
not known by any one outside the jury, 
though it is confidently expected that in- 
dictments will be returned against a num- 
ber of people, estimates of the number 
varying from six to twenty. 

A number of men connected with State 
and Federal departments areassisting Dis- 
trict Attorney Haskell. Among the men 
who have been present are H. J. Henry, 
head of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the State Department of Farms and 
Markets, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Walsh of 
the Bureau of Estimates and Control, Mr. 
Tiquin, Mr. Shechan and others. 

District Attorney Haskell is building 
his case principally on the evidence of 
farmers to whom cattle were sold illegally. 
Twenty-four men were drawn for the 
Grand Jury, but this number has been re- 
duced to nineteen. Eleven of the original 
twenty-four were farmers. 

Progress of Case Satisfactory 

Mr. Haskell is making no comments on 
the case except to say that it is progress- 
ing in a satisfactory manner. 

Dairymen in Cortland County are ex- 
pressing satisfaction over this situation 
as it was quite generally feared at one 
time that those guilty of the frauds would 
not be punished. If indictments are re- 
turned as seems probable, hopes are enter- 
tained that those who may be indicted will 
be speedily brought to trial. Indictments 
by a grand jury are made on a majority 
vote. It is not necessary to obtain a un- 
animous verdict as in a trial. A hard 
fight is anticipated before a jury can be 
selected that will be satisfactory to both 
sides. 


Gossip From the Barns 


Miladi Chene of Thornliebank, owned 
by Louis C. Emmons, Swarthmore, 
Penn., recently completed her third year- 
ly record of over nine tons of milk, as 
an eight-year-old. Her exact production 
was 18,376.4 pounds of milk and 921.91 


pounds of butterfat. 
* * * 





Adams county has the biggest baby 
beef calf club in Pennsylvania. There 
are 51 members in it. All of the calves 
owned by the members are of the Here- 
ford breed. The club will hold its 
round-up and sale of baby beeves at 
the State Farm Products Show next 
January. ; 
* * + 
Extension Service, Holstein Friesian 

Ass’n. 


America’s highest producing Holstein 
cow for ten months production of both 
milk and butterfat on two milkings a 
day is Fishkill Dichter Colantha Inka. 
In the herd of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
at Hopewell Junction, New York, this 
young cow qualified for her champion- 
ship record of 15,486.8 pounds milk, and 
543.38 pounds butterfat, equivalent to 
679.2 pounds butter, by giving birth 
recently to a living calf carried 235 days 
of the test period, according to the 
advanced registry department of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica. 

For the production of milk in 305 con- 
secutive days, the new champion dis- 
places the former record holder in this 
class, Veeman Pontiac Daisy, owned by 
F. I. Davis of Mavville. New York 


This cow’s official milk record is 13,- 
24.2 pounds. Her butterfat record dis- 
places that made by the fofmer Ameri- 
can champion in the same class, DeKol 
Pontiac Korndyke Rose, of the Allen C. 
Snoddy -herd at West Salem, Ohio, 
whose record is 563.97 pounds butter. 
* * * 


During the month of May, the Amer- 
ican Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterboro, 
N. H., recorded the largest number of 
transfers in its history. 

* * * 

The first Register of Merit swine lit- 
ter in Bucks Co., Penna., is owned by 
Geo. A. Neff, Doylestown. When 
weighed at sixty days of age the ten 
pigs in the litter tipped the scales at 464 
pounds, which was ten pounds more 
than the required weight. 

One thousand four hundred sixty- 
three cows produced 40 or more pounds 
of butterfat in Pennsylvania cow testing 
associations during April. Two thous- 
and two hundred ninety-two cows gave 
a half ton or more of milk during the 
same period. Of the 40 Ib. cows, 508 
produced 50 or more pounds of fat. and 
of the 1000 Ib. cows, 1096 gave 1200 or 
more pounds of milk. Thirty-seven 
associations reported 11,944 cows on test. 

* * * 

One hundred and fifty high - quality 
dairy sires are owned by the 39 bull asso- 
ciations operating in 20° counties in 
Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

The New Jersey Guernsey Breeders 
Association will hold its annual field. day 
at the Far Hills Fair Ground on August 
8th. Members of the N. J. calf clubs 
will compete for a Guernsey bull calf 
donated by Coventry Farm to the win- 
ner of the judging contest. Speeches, 
a tour of Somerset Co. Guernsey herds, 
and an inter-county bowling match are 
included on the day’s program. 

ad * + 


“Hubbavale Quality Holsteins” owned 
by George Hubbard, Red Hook, N. Y., 
not only do things at home, but continue 
to do them after leaving the home farm. 
A daughter of the herd sire has held the 
honor of California State Champion. 
Another heifer sold in the 3rd Brent- 
wood Sale to a Virginia breeder was 
first in the two-year-old class at the Vir- 
ginia State Fair. The herd is headed 
by Carnation King Svlvia Alexina Pon- 
tiac, a line bred grandson of May Echo 
Svlvia. Mr. Hubbard's junior sire is 
Kookee Pietje Burke, a young bull of 
considerable promise. He is by Kowo- 
kee Combination, the Dutcher Farm 
herd sire, and out of Kookee DeKol IT, 
who made five consecutive records all 
over 700 Ibs. milk and 30 Ibs. butter. Her 
best record is 739 ths. milk and 36 Ibs. 
butter. The dam of the voung sire is a 
33 Ib. granddaughter of Pietje 22nd Son. 
Several show animal® are found on both 
sides of this young herd sire’s pedigree. 

* * * 


Beef production on an extensive scale 
for the eastern states is underway at 
Briarcliff Farm, Pine Plains, N. Y. One 
thousand head of beef cattle, most of 
which are Aberdeen-Angus, are found 
on the 5000 acres that comprise the 
farm. The breeding operations will 
center on the breeding herd of 350 An- 
gus cows, and will concentrate on the 
blood of Earl Marshall through his 
greatest son, Blackcap Revolution. 

Considerable building is being done to 
develop the plant to a proper operating 
size. A large barn for the breeding bulls 
is already in use, and a feeding plant 
for the steers is under construction. It 
is the plan of W. A. McGregor, Supt., to 
keep a lot of voung steers in the feeding 
plant at all times. As soon as one lot 
of calves is weaned, they will be placed 
on feed, and marketed as babv beef at 
about sixteen months of age. New York 
City is the market for Briarcliff Aneus 





~ increase You!l!§£ “crop 





yield Io to 40 percent 
Our new catalog tells how 


) Shep farmer knows that care taken in the preparation of the seed- 
bed results in an increased crop yield—and increased crop yields, 
naturally, bring with them a greater measure of profit and prosperity. 


A seed-bed prepared by the Universal 
Tiller and the Fordson tractor represents 
the nearest possible approach to perfec- 
tion in this first important step. Every 
inch of the soil is pulverized to the full 
depth of the plowing; all fertilizer, sur- 
face trash or barnyard manure is evenly 
mixed and distributed; and the result— 
a gratifying increase in the crop yield, 
ranging from 10 to 40%, depending on 
the weather and the condition of the field. 


Nor is this the only advantage gained 
through the use of the Universal Tiller. 
“Once-over” with the Tiller and an ideal 
seed-bed is prepared. The various pro- 


cesses—plowing, discing, harrowing, 
rolling—which require, with ordinary 
implements, from 6 to 8 trips over the 
field, are combined by the Universal 
Tiller into one operation, leaving no un- 
certainty as to the result. 


Let the Universal Tiller prove its own 
worth to you and see for yourself its 
time-, labor-, and money-saving qualities. 
Ask your Ford dealer to arrange for a 
demonstration. But, in the meantime, 
send for a copy of our illustrated cata- 
logue giving ful: information about the 
Universal Tiller. Simply fill in the cou- 
pon below and mail to us today. 


THE UNIVERSAL TILLER CORPORATION 
627 West 43rd Street, New York 





’ Clip and mail this catalogue coupon today 





sent E 2g The Universal Tiller Corporation 
10, 627 West 43rd Street, New York 
cat? ) 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your new 
catalogue describing in detail the use of the Universal Tiller. 


Name 
Address 
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After high cost of fitting ground 
and planting high priced seed you 
can’t afford to lose a single 
Bean. Do not be tempted to 
purchase an imitation, but buy 
the LE 


R-BEAN 
MILE STERS 


that have lead all competitors for, 
50 years. Ask your dealer or write 
Le Roy Plow Company, Le Rey, N. YJ 














SWING STANCHIONS 


Cattle take the same comfort as in the past- 
ure; durable, will last a life time; made of 
extra quality hardwood, Finished complete 
ready to put in barn. Price reasonable, 
Full description and price upon request. 


ROY BROTHERS, Manefacterers, East Barnet, Vt. 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Synmaing ond 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Fy - stole hoy I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. N. Bogue, 
5136 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. ii. “ot, Wilt 


SWINE BREEDERS 
175—PIGS FOR SALE—175 


Feeding pigs, Yorkshire and Chester cross, and York- 
shire and Berkshire cross. All large growthy pigs. 6 to 7 
weeks old, $5.50 each. 8 to 9 weeks old, $6 each, 
All bred to make large hogs. Pure bred Berkshire boars 
or sows 7 weeks old, $7 each. Pure bred Yorkshire boars 
or sows 7 weeks old, $7 each. I guarantee safe deliv- 
ery, no charge for shipping crates. I qill ship what 
you want of the above lots C. 0. D. on your approval. 
WALTER LUX, 
Wobern, Mass. 





388 Salem St., Telephone 0086 





185 PIGS FOR SALE 185 


Chester and Berkshire cross, and Yorkshire and 
Chester cross, all large, healthy pigs, weaned and good 
feeders. Pigs 8 to 9 weeks old $5 each. Also 50 Ches- 
ters, pure bred, 7 weeks old, will sell at $6 each. Safe 
delivery guaranteed; no charge for crates. Will ship any 
number of the above lots, subject to your approval C. 0. D, 


A. M. LUX 


206 Washingten St., Woburn, Mass. Tel 1415 


HORSE BREEDERS 











BELGIANS 
Select your foundation stock from the Eastern 
Headquarters of the 
FARCEUR BELGIANS 
We offcr stallions and mares for sale at all 
times. Prices Reasonable. 


XNOLLWOOD FARM. 
FAYETTEVILLE, MW. Y., DEPT. A. 
A. L. Brockway Oliver Jones 
Owner Supt. 




















> NEWTON'S Heaves, Coughs, Condities: 

Compound : er, Worms. Most for cost. 

4 Two cane satisfactory tos 

Heaves or money back. $1.28 

per can. Dealers or by mail 

The Newton Remedy Ce. 
Telede, Ohie. 


If You Have Anything to Buy, Sel! or Trade 
ADVERTISE 
in the Classified Columns of the 
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The Valley of Voices—®r George marss 








CHAPTER XVIII 

” the opinion of Steele, who kept vigil 

with hi pipe, beside the snoring David 
and Michel, rolled in their blankets, the 
coming of the beast to Big Feather before 
the freeze-up, was the gravest menace 
which the fortunes of Wailing River post, 
and the girl who had given him until spring 
to accomplish the impossible, had vet en- 
countered ] is a for fire in 
ary ti mors t! howli gr of 
t Wi ] I ith vould travel 
from | t tI ugh th pI 
val t Wali Over the d le 
to? the Little ¢ ’ 1 the 
Drow ticin would drift from 
< » t \ mus ind 
r ! to Woman River and the 
\q I 4 . ™ I ec 
and the it Al t tale would 
pread, ga y hor went as a 
sno d m tum, until time 
the 4 | 1 ] l i it i \\ , 
was | i valley of the Wail " 
fiend f nd belicf 11 for 
the flesh of the Ojibway. Then { fol 
low, unk the beast were killed and the 
terror ended, swift exodus from the valley 
of the famil till tr vding at the post the 
resurrection and revival of the ghastly tra- 
ditions surrounding the rapids and the river 
below—the end of the St. Onges and th 
post at W yr River 

Stecle's t h bit savagely into the steam 
of his pipe Chis — happen before tl 
free up, and intil the snow made it pos- 
sible to follow a trail, there was small 
chance of Nh neg the mystery of the night 
wailing 

As no one but the Ojibway, Pierre, had 
been down river to the post since the 
break-up of tl wing trade, through him, 
alone, the news of the ik of the fur 
Brigade and the subsequent howling of the 
Windigo at the post could have been car- 
ried to th itumn camps. But the squaws 
at leather Lake had heard nothing, so 
Pierre had met no one on his way up 
river to Ogoké, where evidently he had 
left his f | [his being so, had the 
night-wailer not appeared at Big leath 
but kept to the lower river and the region 
of the post, the Indians would have come 
in for the Christmas trade that December 
ignorant of the whole business. That would 
have meant two months on the snow tot 
the three friends to hunt the beast down 
and put an end to tl terror at the post 
before the up-country trappers arrived to 
be stampeded by the wild tales of Tete- 
Boule and the rest. 

But now, Steele mused, when the men 
returned from their hunt to hear of the 
voice in the night from the circle of half- 
demented women cowering there around 
the fire, the tale would straightway travel 
to the four winds, and hardy indeed would 
be the hunter who would drive his « 
team this Christmas down the white valley 
of the Wailing to trade at the ill-fated 
post With no ¢ istmasp®and | 
p fa ri trade, unl the mystery 
V ( ive | by runnn a \ ( 
beast with *t miracul , 
Wailing Riv was « vd. Ey 
t Lascell m t 
< 1 ‘ | ‘ ] | i t ~ 
e) 1 le i | \ 
but ot D st. © 
" net 
' irhd ¥ WW Lhe I i ed 

1 4 ‘ vh 
s 1 by tl 

( t t he 
s nev 1 t the 
he would 
‘ | n. ik not I ais- 
1. Her pride would « to it— 
‘ ' thor- 
« iw | §£ { r ) il 

d l 1 n tl I 

But Brent St had been born with 
a it heart. Fs boy 1, up tl th 
] I] | 1 d 1 ten- 
acit sf i thr hat- 
ever he had started, regardless of c im- 

‘ } | 7? . ‘ ] 


It was this characteristic in his ikeup 
which had been responsible for his. turn- 


ing a deaf ear to his father’s offer of a 


desk in the office on his graduation. Fol- 
lowing his natural tastes, fostered in col- 
lege, he had joined the field staff of the 
American Museum. 

And now, his professional pride ha- 
rassed by a zoological riddle, to which, to 
his mortification, he had as yet found no 
clew; his heart wrung with love and pity 
for the gallant girl at Wailing River, 
whom he had found only to lose; facing 
the scemingly hopeless problem of saving 
the trade for St. Onge; the stiffness of his 
neck admitted no contemplation of failure 
is he made his plans. 

In the morning Michel would go in 
earch of the caribou hunters, for after 
that night the women would not remain 


David would cross 
Windigo 
He, 


one at Big Feather. 
to P Lake to learn if the 
had been heard on the Little Current. 
himself, would cover the country back of 
the ridge for a trail which he had little 
hope of picking up, and endeavor to hold 
the women at their camp until their men 
returned. On the of David they 
would at once start for Nepigon, leaving 
Michel to mect the canoe St. Onge was to 
send, 


rtage 


return 


protests and indignant refutation of their 
squaws, Steele, corroborated by his men, 
assured the Ojibways that what the women 
had heard on the burnt ridge was the cat- 
erwauling of a lynx, and at once started 
with David for Ogoké Lake and the Nepi- 
gon, 

“Michel, David and I will meet you at 
the post with a team of fast dogs, ten days 
after s close,” Steel 


the river le said in part- 


ing to the tall Iroquois, whose black eyes 
gravely questioned the American’s. “Have 
your team in shape for some tough going. 
If we have the luck to run into him again, 
we'll stick to his trail until we come up 
with him—then there'll be a dead Windigo 
on the Wailing.” 

“You cum back, M'sicu, an’ we ketch 
heem on de snow. He leave good trail 
den a 

“We'll start as soon as a sled can travel.” 

The muscles of the half-breed’s lean 
face knotted. To Steele, who watched 
him, curious of what was coming, Michel 


appeared to be in the throes of a mental 
struggle. He started to speak, then with 
evident cffort checked himself, and fnaliy 
said: “You cum for sure? You 
weel not forget us—she 

Touched by the staunch loyalty, the anx- 
for the future of Denise St. Onge, evi- 


weel 


iety 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


DRENT STEELE, an ethnologist, 


travelling through the Canadian 


wilds for the American Museum of Natural History, arrives at 


the doomed fur trading post of Colonel St. 


Onge.. The superstitious 


native Indian trappers are fleeing the country in terror, believing that 
the mysterious, weird, howling and shrieking voices they have recently 
heard coming from the nearby forests are those of the Windigo, a vici- 


ous beast of Indian fable. 


villlanous free-trader, LaFlamme, unless Denise, St. 


The ruin of the post is also threatened by a 


Onge’s beautiful 


and cultured daughter marries him. To protect her father from the 
loss of his post and ruin, Denise promises to marry her father’s superior 


officer, Lascelles, whom she does not love. 


Steele determines to solve 


the mystery of the Windigo and thereby save the post from ruin and 


Denise from a loveless marriage. 


He gets the promise of Denise that 


she will not marry Lascelles until spring, before which time he vows 
he wil! solve the mystery and release her from her vow.. Steele ani 
his two Indian guides, Michel and David, try to capture the beast which 


they have heard several times but have never seen. 


The tracks they 


find are unlike those of any beast they have ever known. The last 


place it is heard is at Feather Lake. 


Windigo eludes them. 


In spite of well laid plans, tue 








gro two letters, ex- 
Tempted as 


With Michel would 
plaining his change of plans. 
he was to go to Denise St. Onge before 
heading south;@o live for a day, near her, 
within touch of her; to seek again the mist 
veiled her eyes when she left him 
beach; Steele also shrank from the 
would couple itself with the 
seeing her—the ever present spec- 
tre of what the months might bring to her 

d Wailing River. Moreover he was too 
a man of action to risk being 


which 
on the 
which 
of 


pain 


joy 


mucn of 


frozen in and ck laved, possibly weeks, 
when his plan for her aid called for his 
irn from the States and presence at 
Nepigon the dav the trails opened to s!ed 
ravel and the river ice would hold a dog- 
team. The sole hope of holding the Indi- 
ans now was in scotching the Windigo ter- 
r ca n the winter by tracking down 
t on the first snow; and so, strong- 
ly as heart drew him toward the post, 
made his decision 
CHAPTER XIX 
F' )R three days Steele searched the 
ridge and back country for tracks, but 
hout success. In the meantime the 
women had removed their camp to an 
island, the absence of their men and the 
presence of Stecle, supplemented by a large 


fire at nicht, holding them at the lake 
until the arrival of the hunters’ with 
Michel on the third night. 

day later, David returned from Porte 
age Lake with the good news that the 
fishing camps were taking large catches 
f pike whitefish, and there was no 
f the shrill 


alone 


and 


denced by the question. Steele's fingers 
tightened around the Indian's. Forget her? 
The possibility drew a smile from the man 
whose thoughts she dominated. Then he 
grew grave. 

“You take 
while we are away. 
David and I will come on the November 
snow. Good-bye, Michel!” And Stcele 
joined David at the Peterboro and start- 
ed for Ogoké and Nepigon. 

It was on a windless day in the heart of 
the northern Indian summer that the 
canoe bound south for the Nepigon ap- 
proached the islands guarding the east end 


good care of Mademoiselle 
You and Charlotte! 


of Ogoké. Like silhouettes of anchored 
battle fleets they rode the sleeping lake, 
their fighting tops and stacks, of black 
spruce, their armored hulls, of age-worn 
rocks 

“Where is the post, David?” asked 


when an hour of rhythmic dip and 
swing, dip and swing, of dripping blades 
had put the sentinel islands behind them 

an hour in which his arms had mechan- 
ically followed the beat of the bowman’s 
stroke, while his thoughts were at Wailing 


Stecle, 


River. 

“Four—five hour paddle, yet. Eet lie on 
long spruce point. You see ect today ver’ 
far off.” 


“Who ran the post when you were here 


last ?” 

“Eet was a free-trader — MacLauren; 
he sell to LaFlamme.” 

“Tt was ten years ago that you came 
through here?” 

"Te 

“Where was LaFlamme then?” 


For a space the half-breed’s paddle dug 








viciously into the ripple following the bow, 
then he answered: 

“He trade on Lost Lake.” 

“You realize that you can’t start any- 
thing at LaFlamme'’s place now, don't you? 
We've given Michel our word to meet him, 
you know.” 

Repeatedly, David’s square shoulders 
leaned to the stroke, as his arms swept the 
blade through, before he turned his black 
head to his chief. 


“David has waited ten year, he can wait 


leetle tam longer. We got plenty trouble 
dees long snow on de Wailing.” 


Steele nodded approval. 

“I'm glad you realize what trouble here 
would mean to our plans. As much as 
you'd like to get this LaFlamme into those 
bear paws of yours, you'll have to wait. 
If he’s selling whiskey to the Indians, 
we'll put a crimp into him next summer.” 

“Daveed weel wait; you not worry for 
heem.” 

“T knew you wouldn’t do anything when 
we have this work down river ahead of us: 


but I realize that it will be hard, if we 
stay a day or two, for you to keep your 
hands off of him. His gang would get 


you anyway if you did square it with La- 
Flamme, and that would put me in a hole 


2s _ well.” 
The reticent David had never divulged 
even to Steele the cause of the ancient 


grudge he bore the free-trader. He had 
said simply that he wished to meet him— 
journeyed far for that purpose: 
once missing him, the second time finding 
him camped with his fur canoes. As David 
had no quarrel with Laflamme’s men who 
would have come promptly to the aid of 
their chief, he had bided his time. In some 
Laflamme had injured 


had twice 


way, years before, 
the Ojibway. That was the extent of 
Steele’s knowledge. 

The haze-hung October sun swung 


through a cloudless sky as the canoe cov- 
ered the tranquil miles of lake. At noon 
the men went ashore and “boiled her”; then 
pushed on until the long spruce point they 
sought slowly lifted in the distance from 
the flat lake. 

Gradually, as they approached, the cleare 
ing opened up and the buildings of the fur 
post took shape. So keen was his curios- 
ity that Steele ceased paddling to examine 
them through his binoculars. Here lived 
the man who was waiting until the snow 
flew for St. Onge’s answer to his offer of 
a partnership in the trade for the price of 
Denise, who was luring the Ojibways for 
hundreds of miles with his whiskey. No 
ordinary rum-runner was this Laflamme, 
but, from his reputation, a bold, unscrupu- 
lous soldier of fortune—a trader who, 
through the influence of his secret partners 
at Ottawa, had for some years carried on 
his debauchery of the Indians unchecked 
by the government. But his star was set- 
ting. Only that spring, Steele had been 
told the Hudson’s Bay people had been as- 
sured that government police would inves 
the illegal traffic in whiskey at 
that summer. And Steele won- 
as yet, they had appeared to get 


tigate 
Ogoké 
dered if, 
their evidence. 
Barring Moose Fa 
on the Bay, and Chipewyan 
basca Lake, the buildings 
were the most pretentious he had seen im 


ctory and Fort Albany 
on far Atha- 


of Laflamme 


the north. Although the freeze-up was 
little more than a fortnight away, tipis 
squatted, here and there, on the post clear- 
ing. This, of itself, meant but one thing 


to the man who held the glasses—whiskey. 
For, throughout the wide north, Septem- 
ber finds the hunters on their winter trap- 
ping grounds, preparing for the coming of 
the long snows. 

“Wal, w'at you t'ink ov dat place?” 
asked David, as Steele put his glasses in 
their case. 

“He must have a lot of 
big buildings too.” 

“Yes, eet ees beeg place.” 

“There are a number of tipis on the 
clearing. Poor devils probably traded their 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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anergy in the 

month of August, 
we will have a contest 
once in a while for the 
Lone Scouts of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist Tribe. The con- 
test for the month of 
August will be for the 
——uum=mm best picture taken by a 
Lone Scout, and sent to us _ before 
August 20. 

The rules for the contest are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The picture must be taken by the 
contestant, but he may have some 
other person develop and print the 
picture. 


2. The pictures must reach us before 
August 20. 


3. They will be judged for clearness. 
That is how well they show the subject; 
for the originality of the subject or idea, 
and on the explanation accompanying 
the picture which should not contain 
over one hundred words. 








bo 


For the best picture we will give a 
prize of any one of the following articles, 
all of which are taken from the Boy 
Scout catalogue. Official scout knife 
(No. 1496), Official scout axe and 
sheath (No. 1510), or Pocket magnifying 
lens (No. 1370), or Scout companss (No. 
1446.) 


The second prize will be the choice 
of a flint and steel set for building fire 
(No. 1505), an aluminum camp set, knife 
fork and spoon (No. 1404, or a pocket 
flash light (No. 1161). 


of America S 


American Agriculturist Tribe 





Scouts j. 


Send your pictures 
to the Lone Scout 
Editor. 

The contest for Sep- 
tember will be for 
the best letter from a 
Lone Scout of the A. 
A. Tribe on the sub- 











ject, “Why I Lelong to 
the Lone Scouts.” The 
prizes will be announced later. 








Chautauqua County Has Most 
Scouts in A. A. Tribe 
(CHAUTAUQUA County, New York 


has the largest number of Lone Scouts 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST tribe. 
Twenty-six of our scouts live in Chau- 
tauqua County. 

Delaware County, New York and Brad- 
ford County, Pennsplvania tie for second 
place with twenty members each. Jeffer- 
son County, New York has third place 
with fifteen, St. Lawrence County, New 
York is fourth with fourteen Scouts, and 
Cayuga County, New York, and Herkimer 
County, New York are tied for sixth place 
with twelve members each. 

If you are interested in knowing how 

many members there are in your county 
write to me and I will tell you. I know 
some of you wouldn’t like to see the figures 
in print beside the ones I have just given 
you. If your county isn’t in the lead or 
among the leaders, why not get busy and 
tell your boy friends about the Lone 
Scouts ? 

Do not hon that | one » mmandienr of our 
tribe has his expenses paid to attend the 
Eastern State Exposition. 
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Take a Kodak to the Fair 


With a Kodak along you'll make pictures for fun ana 
a practical record of whatever interests you—cattle, 
horses, hogs, machinery — pictures full of pointers to 
apply when you’re back on home acres. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up—at your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 























Series 4, Number 2 
j 213 i*¢ 5 6 7 #18 #|9 10 
it 12 113 1} 
iS 16 17 18 
19 20 al 22 
23 a4 25126 
27 128 29 30 31 
32 33 
34 35 36 37 
38 39 4O 4] 
%2 143 bY | 45 46 47 
48 49 50 51 
52 53 54% 55 
56 37 
Copyright American Agriculturist, Inc. 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
1—Roof of the 34—A color 1—Dangers 29—Male descendant 
mouth 36—Long, narrow 2—Book of Old 30—Secretion in a 
6—Frightened strip of leather Testament wound 
11— Discharge 38—Street (Abbr) 3—Kindled 31—Epoch 
12—Female animal 39—Pastry 4—Near 34—Abodes of the 
parent 41—Each (Abbr) 5—Prepares for dea 
14—Change place 42—Like publication 35—Storehouses for 
15—Decay 44—Littler 6—Small food-fish grain 
16—Morsels of food 47—That man 7—Part of “to be” 37—Implores 
18—Moist 48—Container for &—Propel a boat 39—instrument for 
19—Exists liquids with oars Paring 
20—Pays one’s bill 50—Wear away, as 9—Level 40—Church officer 
22—Negative reply rocks 10—Roundabout way 43—Preserve 
23—Perform 51—Ocean 13—Garret 45—Myself 
24—Rest 52—Wicked 16—Exist 46—Electrical Engi- 
25—Toward 54—East - South - 17—South-east neer (Abbr) 
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57—Horsemen 


23—Natives of Den- 
mark 

26—Musical drama 

28—Conflict 


53—Fifty-one (Ro- 
man numerals) 

55—Royal Dragoons 
(Abbr) 





The Valley of Voices 
(Continued from opposite page) 


fur for rum and can’t get a ‘debt’ to take 
their families to the bush.” 

“Ah—hah! But I t’ink he fin’ somet’ing 
for dem to do dese summer.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Wal, one of dose tipis maybe belong 
to dat Pierre we see at Wailing Riviere.” 

“You think Laflamme sent Pierre down 
river to stir up the Indians over this 
Windigo scare?” 

“Mebbe so!” 

“Hum! You may be right,” and Steele’s 
mouth tightened as he recalled Michel's 
allusion to the purpose of Pierre’s visit 
to the post. 

“How would Laflamme hear so soon of 
the loss of St. Onge’s fur canoe?” he 
added. 

David stopped paddling and turned on 
Steele a face wrinkled with amusement. 

“Well, what’s the joke?” snapped the 
white man. “You and Michel have been 
playing this game pretty close, David. 
You’ve held me at arm’s length—haven’t 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Make Your Roofs 
Lasta Lifetime! 


Positively that! The 
oudertal Se Seal-Tite 


roofs wa- 
tertight. One appli- 
cation lasts 10 years. 
Write today for this 
great money-sa' 
er. 





We send you everything you need tc stop all roof 
leaks witout tasking you to a oend a single penny. Nc 
c.0. Ne ‘ay four months later * our 
material proves to be exactly as represented. 
y Don’t put off another day — | 
Write! 2 +r wonderfal << 
your roof prob! 
We'll make you an oy 80 SEES clear, 80 —_ 
prisingly un ited that you simply MUST take 
advantage of it at once. Don’t wait for rair t te 
mind you that your roof leaks. Write TODA 





Monarch Pant Co. Si" * Grau 0. 











Consists of Enamel Bathtub and Basin, Syphon 
Action Vitrous Toilet and Tank with Nickel Fau- 
eets, Trap and Supply Pipes. Guaranteed and 
manufactured by J. BR. Mott €o. Complete line cf 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies described in our 
new Free Catalogue 20. 


“WE PAY THE FREIGHT” 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254 West 34th St. New York City 






















NOTICE = 
WILL BUY OLD GUN 


CATALOGS Send for circular, 
L. D. Satterlee, 458 W. Forest Detroit, Mich. 
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Her Scrap Book Means Most to Her 


Che book that has impressed 1 most 
is my “Scrap Book.” I could mention 
“Little Women,” Cooper's “Spy and 
Longfellow’s poems. All have had an 
influence for good on my life, but I do 
not return to them again and again as 


I do to my Scrap Book. It was started 


nearly fifty years ago, and in it has been 
copied the poems and bits of prose I 
have loved along the way 

Che first page contains “A Return,” 
an old Scotch poem, Longfcllow's 
“Rainy Day” and few verses I found 
writt in an old book in my grand- 
m s library. The first lines are 
these 
“There's a turned down page, as some 

writer says, 

In every human life; 

A hidden story of happier days 

Of peace amid the strife.” 

And so the pages are filled. Many of 
our best loved poems and many fugi- 
tive rs Names once well known, 
now Imost forgotten ind » the r 
ords ¢ | n to Paul Lawren« Dea- 
bar 1 Edna St. \ t Milla 

it collection ] is hel l o many 
ti Q tat ns ha } nt led 
tor ) ams and club vear books and 
again tl study of American litera 
tu: 

It t Id world let rest 
a | n the b ] 1 tar? 

s | 1 | 1 | ) ’ 
d me tru id have the colle¢ 
t 1 d: + ‘ | +1 ‘ + 
called “Mot Old Scrap Bool 

Perhap t's tl best tl I hall 
] children and ndchil n for 
it is helped them t h and 
h ot poetry 

The farm is so beautiful t pring 
c vith the t le i rr n, 
t loot you t — 
l ill this v 
“1 wish It could always be May 

Pardon my longings, ! pray 
© angels, and yet my thoughts say 

| wish it could always be May. 

Perhaps the college boy of years ago, 
if | s still living, may remember the 
l he wrote tor1 1 the scrap 
bowk contains pr less memort Orten 
poet are sacred to us t for the 
‘ ls, but because some one we knew 
rote them or read tl i us y ; 
« 

The most impressiy book I[ hav 
ever read is Harold Bell Wright's \ 
Ma Mat 

A Book Changed Her Life Plan 

I many mg people I was dream- 
i | \ ‘ ind ul Dp i d to ad 
< t ti | sofh whe tin cal 
I ld ed of 1 glowin cavalier, 

tat ] ned ] bar d ( Id 
s l < il 1 ta Ab 

me to 
1 t t ) 
sae e tin | 
P \f nt yved t 
Fi ! ] ed 
t t t i 
1 ' ils, a and bl 
i ] l to | 
‘ ri 
‘ a nel 1 to rie 
J tal ' 
luc 1 culture I 
‘ ‘ ’ } 
aA r ( 
| ! I 
, ‘ tn I that the « 
t t I t I rt 
“ ta 
i i t ) ic 
c But t e re | ] I 


about me could erase from my memory 
the noble character of the man who 
had asked me to be his wife. 
Declaration of war filled me with 
picnic, for I knew his splendid physique 
would not be qr ng Then it was 
that I read the book “A Man's a Man. 
My dreams were ‘febeeatian. I came 
down to earth, but too late to escape 
two heart-aching years until the close 
of the war brought safely back the man 
who filled every conscious moment of 


my thoughts. 


in part, led me to read it, and I was 
very glad I did. Now that I have read 


it and enjoyed it, I can see the reason 


for its success 

It deals with life in and around Chi- 
cago, in the city itself and on a truck 
farm outside. The struggles of a wo- 
man trying to operate this farm, her 
failures and her successes, are clearly 
outlined. The uplifting of her son to 


what she thinks is a higher plane of 
society, his successful business career 
in Chicago, take up the rest of the book. 







































































Now when my three little sons come His relation with other characters, to- 
trooping up to me I realize that they gether with events that finally compel 
are my dreams and my hopes—and what him to see the beauty and the fine spirit 
could be a greater career than to do of living in the country, from a most 
my part in making them men, real admirable conclusion. This book is “So 
men Big” by Edna Ferber. 

- One of the first reasons it appealed 

A Story of Modern Farm Life Im- to me was that I am now Owe. 7 the 

pressed Her : : ne aia 2 
country While I was reading it, I 

Ihe book that has impressed me the kept comparing it with the farm life 
most is one that has been very popular that I am familiar with. The same un- 
the past year. Perhaps its popularity, derlying principles of farm life in this 

dun 
= 
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The above figures 
the school girl or slender woman can 
blouses to lend variety and freshness. 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 





speak for themselves. 
be made from this pattern, 
Pattern No. 2418 comes in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 
In the 36-inch size, 3 yards 36-inch material for 





2 DY 


A most attractive and useful dress for 
having two or three 


the dress with 23% yards of 36 inch material for the separate blouse are required. Price 13¢, 
Embroidery transfer pattern 719 for decorating the blouse costs 15c extra. 
TO ORDER: 
enclose co 
Pattern Department, 


Write n address, 


ame, 


AMERICAN AG ICUI 


pattern numbers and sizes correctly and 
rect remittance in stamps or coin (coin sent at own risk) and mail to 
URIST, 461 


4th Avenue, N. Y. C, 
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Contest Letters Name Favorite Books 


And Show Why the Books Have wwe Much to the Readers 
yg pede Pragessdtet = vie Bee 


read 


book are in my life on the farm and in 
the life of everyone who lives on one, 
All the restrictions, advantages and dis- 
advantages of farm life are set forth in 
this story of practical everyday life. 

At the end it showed how it was truly 
“back to the farm,” how country life 
showed up against that of the city. It 
appealed to me again because I was 
glad that the farm was glorified, be- 
cause to me there is nothing that can 
compare with farm life, if it is lived 
in the right spirit of cooperation. 

I have always admired Edna Ferber’s 
books, and “So Big” the most, because 
although her others are careful repre- 
sentations of life, this one in my opinion, 
undoubtedly is her best work, and far 
exceeds the others. 


Watermelon Conserve 


1 medium sized watermelon. 
7 pounds of sugar. 

2 lemons, 2 oranges. 

1 small Jar of preserved ginger. 


Cut the melon in pieces, peel and re- 
move the seed—the red heart will give 
the conserve the color of plum preserves-= 
let set over night in the sugar. Cut the 
other fruit in small pieces, rinds and all, 
removing only the seed and add to the 
Cook until 


melon the next morning. 
the juice is as thick as molasses. Seal 
with paraffine in jelly glasses. This 


makes a large quantity of delicious con- 
serve at a small price.—H. H. H. 


Simple Meals Good For Warm 
Weather 


IMPLER meals in the 
less work and are also apt to be 
better for the family’s health. Natural 
foods do not disturb digestive systems 
so much as the complicated mixtures 
sometimes used. 

The New York State college of Home 
Economics suggests salads for the main 
dish for summer luncheons or suppers. 
lettuce of cress, tender cabbage 
or other greens may be used as 
a foundation. Meat and vegetable com- 
binations .need no other accompaniments 
than some kind of bread or rolls, with a 


summer are 


Crisp 
leaves, 


cooling drink and light dessert. A 
cream soup may be the main course, 
with a fruit salad in place of dessert. 
Vegetable salads may be accompanied 
by cold meats, nuts, or cheese to give 
more body. Such meals are hearty 
enough, are simple to prepare, and 


plenty of summer fruits and vegetables 
help the housewife furnish variety. 
Dinner need not be much more 
elaborate. Meat cooked in a casserole 
with vegetables, whether stewed or pre- 
pared as a pot roast, can be cooked in 
a fireless cooker, and this saves fuel and 
labor. The main part of the meal can 
be prepared before the heat of the day 
and then put out of mind until the time 
An egg or cheese dish may take 
If vegetables are not 
cooked with the main dish, one or two, 
not including potatoes or rice, should 
be included in the meal, served with the 
meat or as a salad. Cut up fruit, a fruit 
short cake, or a simple pudding. make 
sensible 


to eat. 
the place of meat. 


desserts. 


Scald Tomatoes First 


When tomatoes are to be served cold 
in any way, they should first be peeled. 
Plunge them in boiling water until the 
skin just begins to loosen. Then peel 
carefully and let them chill until’ ready 
for serving. It is possible to peel to- 
matoes easily and quickly this way with- 
out having them go “mushy”.—S. T. 





Mice or rat holes in a plastered wall 
can be repaired by tacking pieces of win- 
dow screen over them; then patching 
with new plaster. The plaster will 
clinch in the screen and make a neat re- 
pair—I. M. 
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Co-operation Made Canning Easier 
cA Place for Each and Each in His Place 


OR some time now we have been hear- 
ing a great deal about community co- 
operative movements—cooperative buying 
and selling, breed associations, canning 
clubs, and so on. In our community the 
women do a great deal of canning, and 
we set about to apply the principle of co- 
operative work to our canning business. 

There are about ten families in our “as- 
sociation.” We can corn, corn and toma- 
toes, tomatoes, beans, peas, cushaws—in 
fact, just about everything grown in the 
garden which can be canned profitably. We 
have been canning between twelve and 
fifteen thousand cans annually. 

One of the first things we settled on 
when we decided to cooperate was how 
many cans we would probably put up, and 
then to purchase them all in one lump. 
We did this, saving approximately $1.50 
a thousand first cost. Besides that, freight 
was considerably less. One neighbor did 
the hauling, and in this way we saved a 
great deal of time. It was work that would 
have taken ten people ten times as much 
time. 

Our next step was to “task” out the 
work to the one must successful with that 
particular thing. For instance, I had a 











For the Plump Figure 














Printed or plain silk or faille are suitable 
materials for this attract.ve slenderizing 
model, the patterns for which cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure, Pattern 2070 can be made with 
jong sleeves finished with turn-back cuffs. 

The 36-inch size takes 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 1% yards of 36-inch con- 
trasting and 8 yards of braid. Price 13c. 








good place to can, and could seal cans 
expertly, so my place was selected for 
the canning werk, and I was assigned the 
labor of sealing cans. It seemed to come 
natural with me to know when the capping 
steel was just right and how to handle 
it so as to get caps to stick without leaks. 
So it became my job. Another woman 
was handy with children. So we gave her 
all of the children to take care of while 
the rest of us canned. She didn’t have a 
thing to do but look after the babies. An- 
other woman was a good cook, and she 
got the dinner for us, and with a helper 
or two sometimes cooked for all of the 
men folks. And so on, each one being 
selected for some special fitness with a 
particular task. 

We have found by timing ourselves in 
working this way as compared with the old 
independent way that we save a great deal 


of time in the aggregate. We save a 
great deal of energy too, for somehow 
after we got the plan going, the work 
has passed off lots easier. All of us like 
the social contacts and the exchange of 
experience. For my part I have learned 
a real lesson in how to deal with folks— 
how to get along with my neighbors, and 
to accede to their superior judgment, or 


scallop, with a color insert in satin stitch 
between. It makes a charming edge for 
a lunch cloth, pillow slips or scarfs. 
Where any length of design is needed 
it is best to make a long tissue-paper 
tracing from these drawings first. Trans- 
fer directly from that through a sheet of 
carbon paper, keeping the design exactly 
straight and even with the material, and 




















tactfully to impress my own better be sure to get all lines true. 
Attractive Linen Scallops 
: : _. — 











methods, when I have such. I think we 
all need lessons in how to make the best 
of situations which otherwise might result 
in misunderstandings and even at times 
hard feelings. The country is filling up a 
lot more than it was in the days when Dan- 
iel Boone went out to Missouri because, as 
he said, the fifty families in Kentucky at 
that time did not permit him “elbow room” 
enough. We are going to have to live 
with ourselves more and more, as it were. 

Besides that, we have come to can a 
much uniform product than we did work- 
ing under the old way. We are talking 
now of going into the business more, of 
adopting a definite standard for our pro- 
ducts, and a common label, in this way 
working into select markets for home- 
grown, fresh-packed products of a high 
quality. 

One of the great virtues, as well as 
one of the great vices, of country people 
is their spirit of independence. I know 
it is the basis of all that is good of our 
ideals and institutions, but likewise it is 
the basis of much that is bad in our deal- 
ings with one another. A little coopera- 
tion among neighbors in community enter- 
prises besides schools and churches helps 
wonderfully in creating good feelings. 

So our venture has been helpful in 
this way, as well as making a profit and 
being the means of saving much time. 

—Mrs. Kroir. 





Carrot Conserve 


6 pounds carrots (put through the 
colander). 

3 pounds sugar. 

Rind and juice of 1 lemon. 

Put strained carrots, lemon and 


sugar on and cook until thick—E. D. 


Attractive Linen Scallops 

These two designs are just a bit dif- 
ferent to use on any of the numerous 
wardrobe or household linens where 
scallops may be desired. The first is a 
long and short scallop in buttonhole 
stitch of course, and may be topped by 
three graduated eyelets as shown in the 
sketch above. 

The second design has a double row 
of the buttonhole stitch on every other 





If you have an embroidery pattern you 
wish to copy, dampeh the embroidered 
article and place the material you wish to 
stamp under the embroidery and iron 
until dry. The pattern will show plainly 
on the cloth underneath and can easily 
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Extra washing help! 
Aren’t your hands 
worth it? Splendid 
soap and dirt- 
loosening naptha, 
working together, 
make Fels-Naptha 
different from any 
other soap, or any 
other form of soap. 
Makes dirt let go 
quickly! Isn’t this 
extra help worth a 
penny more a week? 
Cheaper in the end, 
anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for vou 








GIVEN ca 5 
Guaranteed Wrist Watches \ 


for selling 80 cards Snap 
F to 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. ~ 
Box 19-2 . Pa. 


- — 





— —— @ 


CuticuraSoa 


Is Pure and Sweet 


Ideal for Children 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum free. Address: 
Satie Lateratorics, Dept. M, Malden, Mase. 




















be traced with a pencil_—Elinor Smith. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
RemovesDandruff-StopsHairFallingp 
a ' 


to Gray and Faded ~ 









Beauty 
Gc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
4 Hiaenx Chem. Wks. Patchog ve. N. Y. 











Your Stomach Can’t Do 
Sleep’s Work 


You can't force additional energy by food. You need 
sleep. And for real sleep you need an Ideal Spring. 
Here’s a bedspring that gives you real rest and relaxae 
tion, because it gives you perfect body support while 


you sleep. 
spine—t: 





Its super-tempered spirals support your 
y ease your nerves and muscles—they fit 
to your form—and they do not sag. The result is 
that you wake up fully refreshed and rested all over. 
Start and end the day right. Get yourself a 


oster] DEA [spring 


The Sedspring that Supports Your Spine 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Western Factory, St. Louis, Mo. 


Makers of Foster Metal Beds, Foster Toe Trip Cribs 
and Quality Spring Constructions. Send for booklet. 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
A DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
fhe minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 
Count a ne word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


words 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
ne VERY week the Amt RICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches over 139,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Ver nsylvania and adjacent states, Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of 
































































































































































the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
order 
AGENTS WANTED FARM IMPLEMENTS 
AGENTS—Write for free samples Sell Mad RICH MAN'S Corn darvester, poor man’s 
Asor Better-Made" Shirts for large Manufactur- | price—only $25.00 with bundle tying attachirent. 
er 1; t to wearer No capital r experience Free catalos showing pictures of harvester. Kex 
required Ma $100 weekly and bonus. 3, Salina, Kans, 
MADISON CORPORATION, > Broadway, 
New a - - — HELP WANTED 
AGENTS Gingham Hou r S$ $5.90 doz 
en. Retails $ Sample dre sent C. O. D AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. Wanted— 
$1 Write f free catalogu ECONOMY | Supervisors and salesmen with cars to sell tully 
SALES CO., Dept. 434, Boston, Mass equipped high class five tube radio sets direct 
to _ es in rural districts. Sets guaranteed, 
CATTLE y rms, liberal mmissions, Write RURAL 
DISTR IBUTING CO. 39 Broadway, New York 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN eifer calves, roy City. 
alle bere \ , we reasonable. Trade 
rm hull Fr. H. RIVENBURGH WANTED—Married man to work in cow 
o NY barn Part of job to board two single men 
’ who also work in cow barn Position open 
irr rh profitabl ' 
) mt r n y 7 » | vl | Write for | August Ist Good wages. House has all 
, +. , R | r “ON \R Rockvill modern improvements State wages ex- 
l pected in letter and also reference. HENRY 





Cont MORGENTHAU, JR., c/o American Agri- 
culturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 






































DOGS AND PET STOCK City 
EGISTERED WHITE COLLIE pups, also 
Tape jal hgh gens wy MISCELLANEOUS 
I ‘ MRS. J. A. LEACH . 
‘ ia WOOL WANTED—Highest cash prices 
: -|}paid. Write for prices. ALVAH A. CON- 
rOR AL t Colles, Welsh She phera }OVIER, Lebanon, N. J 
& Engli > rd puy all res & ses, $5.00 
wy Spay I ! $10.00 Ship ¢ oO. D “eg rt riIVE PRINTING! Write for sam- 
MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills, N. ¥ ple ANKLIN PRESS, B-28, Milford, N. H 
\ Vee INATION AFFORDS | HEAI hae HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Chewing five 
strength and bea uf Buy En a oO Wel 'T pounds $1.50; ten $2 moking five pounds, 
Shepherd I als ave White A ratte \ it. $1.25; ten $2.00; irs $4.0 10 per hundred, pipe 
N ‘ Sh herd L, m import ls x Mat free, pay when r ved, itisfaction guaranteed. 
: AGE, VI EW KENNELS, Geo. Boorman, Mara ANGIE FORD, M s Mill, Kentucky 
thor 
—go n n MUSIC LOVERS, save money Latest sheet 
\ ILLIES w dogs traime imi u , : - 
tr \ ne yb . . , a : : t of mpani oe for | music and player-rolls atalogue free. Right 
: King All Whit nd White Ma-| mew, write now XLNT MUSIC PUB. CO., 
Sesty breedina MAREL TILBURY, Owego, | Hinsdale, Mass 





N.Y KODAK FINISHING. Best results, pomet 

















WHITE Col I Ik PUPS the 1 beautitul [service, new process makes better pictures. Sa 
apecime th \ i can tte Natural Jisfaction guaranteed ARTCRAFT FINISHING 
borin heel “?P ’ t COMRADE | SERVICE, Fort Plain, N. Y 
A VS CGalhwr Che 

CHOW CHOW PUPPIFS—sire, Windswept REAL ESTATE 
‘ . it v $432, beautit irk eds, two 
1 female, price Als roy Poms 400 ACRES Eastern Shore Maryland State 
a | t Bull Ht. J GAR ROK D, Sunshine | #4 ghway 1% miles from railroad, churches and 
j 70 Washingto \\ mwn, N.Y chools on hard road. Good soil for crops, water } 

Orch SHEPHERD Pl PPTt . The pet]|in every field Good timber and meadow for 
for t hildren th smmer. na il heel deiv stock Old colonial brick dwelling. Good tenant 
{ toch Ir , $3 female, §$ male, choice, |} house and outbuildings. 30 acres marsh, Big 
$10 I A. SWEEI Sr » N. ¥ venue from musk ts Quick sale, no agents. 
: " an | EDWIN R. COCHRAN, Room 3032 Dupont 


\ 3 CHI CK bldg Wilmington, Delaware 



















































































Cow Testing is Coming 
(Continued from page 67) 
as follows: 
“The following is a table showing the 
number of associations, number of cows 
on test, for each year since 1919: 


Year No. Associations No. Cows on Test 
1919-20 5 1561 
1920-21 10 3474 
1921-22 8 2188 
1922-23 9 1764 
1923-24 19 5374 
1924-25 (July 1) 24 7692 
“The above data given you really 


speaks for itself in regard to our policy 
toward cow testing association work. We 
feel that the dairy industry will be bene- 
fited almost directly in proportion to the 
increase in cow testing associations, and 
also in direct proportion to the number 
of men in the association work who are 
taking the advice and following the prac- 
tices as recommended by the tester. You 
will find a few men in many of the asso- 
ciations who do not follow the suggest- 
ions in feeding, management, and cool- 
ing, and consequently get very little 
benefit. Some associations do not have 
any such men. 

“We feel that cow testing association 
work is striking the very root or source 
of a good many problems confronting the 
dairy industry at the present time. For 
instance, dairymen in some cases try to 
increase their income by adding more 
cows to their herd instead of feeding the 
herd better, and we have demonstrated 
time after time in this state that to pro- 
duce more income the dairyman should 
feed what cows he has better, rather 
than increase the size of his herd. 

“Cow Testing Association work brings 
the owner of the herd to recognize his 
herd as a group of individuals, thus 
bringing « nut the first essential in dairy- 
ing—individual production and feed re- 
quirements of the various cows in the 
herd. 

“Our policy is to put ina Cow Testing 
Associatron wherever we have an open- 
ing or an opportunity to do so, because 
we firmly believe that records from the 
cow testing association will be of greater 
benefit to the man interested in dairying 
than any other thing applied to the dairy 
industry, for the reason that it involves, 
breeding, feeding, management and se- 
lection of cows. As this work continues, 
it eventually makes a better and more 
prosperous dairyman out of each mem- 
ber. 

“The cow testing association member 
becomes a demonstrator in the com- 
munity, and as he picks up better prac- 
tices and is benefited, he tells his neigh- 
bore, shows them how it is done, and 
encourages better methods in his com- 
munity, in this way showing that such 
things are possible under the existing 
conditions as they occur in the local 
community.” 

It is interesting to note how enthus- 
iastic most of these men are in their let- 
ters about the benefits derived from be- 
ing a member of a cow testing associa- 
tion. The outstanditg gain in the nuni- 
ber of cow testing <ssociations has been 
nade in the State of M‘chigan. (Their 
letter will be published later). In Mich- 
igan, they had on July 1, 1923—53 cow 
testing associations. On January 1, 1925, 
they had 105 cow testing associations. I 
am informed that the credit of this re- 
markable gain largely goes to the energy 
and work of Professor O. E. Reed, who 
is in charge of the cow testing work ° 
Michigan. 

In Wisconsin they have increased 
from 127 associations in 1922 until now 
they have 176 associations, which is the 
greatest number in any State in the 
Union. 

Now let us look at some of our own 
States here in the East. During the 
same period, in New York State, we 





SHEEP 


PURE-BRED—Registered Derset and Hamp- 
shire Ram and Ewe Lambs, not closely related. 








Also Dorset-Merino  cross-bred Ewe Lambs. 
Prices right ARTHUR DANKS, Megr., AIl- 
lamuchy, N. 

SWINE 





THRIFTY FEEDING PIGS. Best crosses for 
best results. Shipped C. O. D. Seven weeks old, 
$5.50 each, OWNLAND FARMS, Hammond, 
ma we 





WOMEN’S WANTS 
EVERWARE and Deluxe Shampoo, 25¢ bot- 























< . N \ will bu " . pherd pup trom 
ecle | stock check, a tra ! ’ FOR SALE—Small ty and ae. farm 
) : RED " thi HOUND = puppie with new house ind barn, in southern Jersey, 
in Sn . ; a k Id, both sex, $8. [two good wells. WILL LAM VOIGHT, R. F. D. 
GERHARD JUNG, Colde N. ¥ , Hammonton, N. J. 
RAL u | o- rh rous ye Jerse : oo a FOR SALE—Warehouse, convenient floors, 
» § ' d feet vaseme 
; CORA VANDERMARK, Freevilie, No} nace sg Boggy > gg tred feet, with basement. 
HikEE REGISTERED SCOTCH COLLITI ’ 
¢ mal t ok Salle nl White —~ 
CLINTON S. SMITH, R. 2. Wee n. N.Y SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
FOUR FEMALE AILKEDALI PUPS trom CEI RY PLANTS—White Plume, Golden 
prize ' t $ each Real hea ties, Self, jiant Pascol, Easy Blanching, Winter 
! GEORGE MASTER M Choro, | Ouenn, strong plants for field, $1.25 per 1,000; 
M 000 for $10. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 
COoOrTCH COLLIE PUPS Krom | are 
Btock Parent rea “ 5 rRACY NEISH BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. §Straw- 
Del w Y¥ berry, raspberry, blackberry, grape, gooseberry, 
TOROUCOIERED TOTLA NID rips rant plants for September and October plant- 
5 . k i. trade. GEO. W. HUMPHREY ng wk, Delphinium, Foxglove, Hardy 
} “sgt o} 4 Phlox, Bleeding Heart, Oriental 
Pop ly Blue Salvia and 65 other kinds of 
HANDSOME INTELLIGENT, Coll pup perennial flower plants for summer and_fali 
Satistact guaranteed McCULLOCH barm | ting it perf y hardy, living outdoors dur- 
ithe N. J ny nter R . shrubs, hedge plants Cata 
= j } free HARRY 1 SQUIRES, Uampron 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 3 N. 1 
CHICKS—White Le Rarred ] ks | CAULIFLOWER AND CABBAGE PLANTS, 
9 n € Delivery 5 . inteed Order d | t rea Cauliflower plants, re-rooted, 
rect ( ee e I i STRAWSEL B if ] nd nd Catskill” Snowball and Extra 
McA ! j ‘ l 0), $4.50; 5,000, $20; 500, 
i$ : } $2; , $1.50; 100, $1 Cabbage 
BABY CHICKS—Red $3.2 ;. $6 } lat t 1,000, $2; 5,000, $9; 500, $1.40; 
$11 Rock $ $! La I hort , $ - % igen, Market, Enkhuizen Glory, 
$2 $5, $9; Heavy Mixed , $4.50, §$ la h Balthe All Head Early, Succession, 
Light. Mixed, § » $4, $7 Ir r 100% IS 1, Fleet, Dutch, Savoy, Red Rock. Brus 
arrty guaranteed Circular free Ww. A. | | Sprouts, Lone Island, 1,000, $2.50; 500, 
LAUNER, MeAlliste I’ $1 } Celery plants, re-rooted, 1,000, $3; 500, 
0) HOS a yo $ $1.50; 200, $1.25; 100, $1. French Gold- 
: iM P A Cock n Self Bleaching, Easy Bleaching, White Plume, 
: Ate , DARWIN SMITH, | Giant P il, Winter Queen, Fordhook wer 
; \ ° i Saf lelivery guaranteed Send for list N 
N | busit lone on Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE 
RY co} ( Get |}& SONS, Chester, N. J 
c | EMPIRE HATCHERY, ward, N 
\ CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, BRUSSELS 
“ SPROUTS and CELERY PLANTS—5,000,000 
CHICKS . ( Butf and Whit I 1Orns, bage plants, (Ready jow), Danish Ballhead, 
$ K 1 Roch $ ; WI te Rock Gol " Acre, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen 
s K Dd, light mix $ + |Glory, All Head Early, Succession, Wakefield, 
; ! ry anteed, |} y Summer, Early and Late Flat Dutch, Sure- 
‘ \cO {[EMOND, McAlister 1, Savoy, Red Danish and Red Rock. All re- 
‘ K \ rooted, $2.00 per 1000; 5000-$9.00; 500-$1.25. 
IN PUT ETS H thy farm raised, ] ) 00 cauliflower, (All re-rooted) Same 
n L Krom exe ne le o sonten train as last year, $4.50 per 1000; 500-$2.50. 
| RFIELD POULTRY } 0 Celery plants (Ready now) Easy 
} uf N Blanching, Golden Heart, Winter Queen and 
(nant Pascal, $3.00 per 1000; re-rooted $3.50 per 
Witith LEGHORN PULLETS, ready for | ) 00,000 Brussels Sprouts Plants: Long 
s ! n v h hd Also eight | Island Improved, $2.50 per 1000. Send for free 
" yea OLEN HOPKINSON, [list of all plants Cash with orders, pueee PAUL 
South ( ! N. ¥ F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, 








tle, sample, 10c. EVA MACK, 15 Mechanic St., 
Canton, N. Y. 
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dropped from 31 associations to 24; 

Pennsylvania, from 45 to 42; and New 
Jersey has stood still during this period, 


with 6 associations. During this time 
also the number of Associations in the 
United States have increased from 513 to 
732; the number of herds in cow testing 
associations have increased from 12,508 
to 18,677; and the number of cows have 
increased from 193,932 to 307,073. 

Right now, dairy farmers in New York 
State are being crowded on the low. but- 
ter fat test of their herds. If a dairy- 
man’s herd tests less than 3%, he is apt 
to have his milk thrown out from the 
New York City market. What does the 
average dairyman, who has black and 
white cows, do under these circum- 
stances? He goes out and buys a Jersey 
or Guernsey to increase his butter fat 
test. If this dairyman was a member of 
a cow testing association, he would know 
just which of his cows were testing be- 
low 3% and he could throw those cows 
out, and overnight, his herd would be 
making legal milk. 

We should not get the idea, however, 
that getting the butter fat test is the 
only benefit derived from joining a cow 
testing association. Records are also 
kept on the feed costs of each cow and on 
her milk production, so that at the end 
of the year, a farmer knows absolutely 
whether that cow is paying a profit or is 
causing him a loss. 

We dairymen in the East waste en- 
tirely too much time in discussing and 
cussing the price of milk, and not nearly 
enough study is put on production and 
the poor producer. If the state of Mich- 
igan can double the number of its cow 
testing associations in a little more than 
a year, it ought to be comparatively sim- 
ple for the great dairy state of New 
York, with its progressive dairymen, to 
increase its cow testing associations from 
24 to 50 by January 1, 1927—provided 
we have the proper -_" and leadership. 





The Best Cover Crop for Fruit 


(Continued from page 66) 


is more costly to seed, but is a legume. Rye 
needs to be plowed early in the spring, 
because it uses lots of water. It will dry 
out the soil so it can be worked early. 
Vetch and oats make a good mixture 
Dwarf Essex Rape or cowhorn turnips are 
good, but may hold moisture on their 
leaves, so that harvesting of the apples 
is unpleasant. 

Perhaps your Farm Bureau has con- 
ducted some experiments on cover crops, 
or you can try out several on a small scale, 
yourself. 





The Valley of Voices 


(Continued from page 75) 


trusted me for-some reason. I know you 
two have a lot up your sleeves.” 

The Ojibway’s face sobered. “Laflamme 
know everyt’ing dat happen in dees coun- 
tree,” he said, quietly. “David got no 
secret from you, boss; eet ees de secret 
of Michel. W’en you come on de snow, 
he tell you.” 

“Why does he 
me?” 

“He had fear ta tell you at Big Feather,” 
and David turned and dug his narrow 
paddle deep into the lake. Knowing David, 
Steele followed his stroke in silence. 

It was exasperating in the extreme to be 
kept thus in the dark, but without doubt 
Michel had a good reason for swearing 
David to secrecy, and Steele was forced 
to swallow his irritation and curosity. 

As they approached the long point, 
Steele was surprised at the number of 
people moving about the buildings. On 
the beach the post dogs already awaited 
the strange craft, while a group of post 
people formed behind them. The canoe 
was close in shore when two men left the 
massive tradehouse and drifted to the log 
landing-stage, off which a York boat rode 
at its mooring. 

“It looks as if the whole outfit is out 
to meet us.” 

David turned a grim face to his chief. 
“Somet’ing strange here!” 

(To Be Continued) 


wait? Can't he trust 
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Service Department 
The Six Percent Pian 


Editors’ 


Rev. John W. Holland, the 
Acricutturist Philosophy 
thought that it fitted so well into the things 
that this Service Burcau is trying to teach 
that we are printing it here with the hope 
that it will bring pleasure and profit to all 
who read it, 


Mt desk, of late, 


with all sorts of investment schemes. 
Some of them absolutely guarantee one 
hundred percent. They alluring. 
Though my teeth are good, I do not bite. 

A wise old man said to me once, “I 
have noticed that the financial world is 
run on a six percent basis. Those who 
keep plunging in for higher percents are 
generally buried by their friends.” 

In other words, the world will run an 
increase of six percent. “Slow, but Sure,” 
seems to be nature’s law. 

The pleasures of the world are on a six 
percent rate. Moderate pleasures wisely 
indulged in, promises life-long dividends. 
The man who steams up his nerves on 
“moon-shine,” merely tries to force Nature 
to pay more than the Law allows. We can- 
not bunco Omnipotence. 

Young people who feel inclined to dance 
all night are trying to extract more 
pleasure from social feliowship than there 
is in it. High-spiced pleasures drive the 
soul into bankruptcy with a bust-headache. 

Goodness does not come to us by miracle. 
It is the result of properly balancing 
pleasure with toil. Life's highest dividends 
in character and happiness are the result 
of slow accumulations. 

When I was young I thought that if I 
would get converted that it would make 
me into a human-saint over night. A few 
days later a cow kicked a half pail of 
milk all over me, and then I found that 
I was not cured of swearing so quickly. 
It was a long patient process. In fact 
I have to work at it yet. 
mushroom up-shoot of a night, but the 
slow ripening of a character that adds its 
six-percent gains in self-control, and pa- 
tience and temperance and prayer. 


AMERICAN 


has been cluttered up 


kk “ Ik 


Goodness is no 


“Heaven is not reached at a_ single 
bound : 


We mount it’s ladder round by round.” 


has been built up by the same 
slow process. Nations and individuals can- 
not be endowed with the fine arts; they 
have to work them out on the slow process. 
The Bible says, “For precept there must 
be upon precept, line upon line, here a 
little, there a little.” 

It has ever seemed to me that the 
gambler plays a game that is sure to beat 
him. Now and then a fortune may be 
won in a trick at the game table, or in the 
authorized gambling of the stock pits, but 
they are mighty few. God and Nature are 
against the gambler, for the laws of econ- 
omic gain are “something for something, 
and not something for nothing.” 

This six percent value of life will keep 


Culture 


Note :—A little while ago we 
received the following little piece from the 


Man. We 


right on through storm and stress, and 
at least will give to the heart the slow 
gathered treasures that make earth and 
heaven rich in eternal values. 





Do Not Buy Glasses by Mail 


1! am writing you asking for some help 
from your Service Bureau. On March 9, 
1925, | filled out a post card like the one 
|! am sending you for a free trial of 
spectacles for $3.98 and on March 23, 1 
received them all right. But they did not 
fit me very good, so | sent them back and 
also sent four dollars with them to ex- 
change for another pair. | sent a money 
order for the $4. 

They sent me another pair on March 28th 
but when they came one of the glasses 
was broken and also they told me that 
| was to pay them $1 more. | waited just 
three weeks than | wrote to them asking 
why |! did not get the spectacles for | 
needed them. | have my receipts so | can 
produce them if necessary. | would be 
very grateful for your service. ! have been 
a subscriber for years and am paid up 
until 1931.—F. C. V., Pennsylvania. 


E are endeavoring to settle the above 

claim, but we want to take this op- 
portunity of saying that the human eye is 
one of the most delicate and finely adjusted 
instruments in the world and any one who 
takes any chances of wearing glasses that 
have not been properly fitted by a regular 
oculist is in danger of ruining his sight 
and even his health. Glasses cannot be 
properly fitted by mail. It is a trade that 
requires years of study and practice, and 
the only safe way is to go to a doctor, 
who has properly trained himself for this 
particular business, and have him give you 
the glasses that a personal examination of 
your eyes shows you need. 





A Ditch Problem Again 


1 wonder if you could help me in the legal 
matter of a ditch. This ditch runs across 
my lot about 30 rods and then crosses a 
neighbors field about 12 rods to an open- 
ing and was put in about 45 years ago with 
2x8 plank, set up on edge about 7 or 8 
inches apart and covered with cap stones 
and it has now become stopped at the line 
where it goes into the neighbor's field. He 
will not take his part up and repair it. 
As 1! have several side ditches emptying 
into it that would be a great detriment to 
have it stopped up. i wonder if | am 
obliged to submit to his shiftlessness. Can 
you quote me any decisions in a legal 
sense on this question?—C. E. D., New 
York 


T is our opinion that the only way in 

which your ditch difficulty can be over- 
come is through the medium of self-help. 
We do not believe you can force your 
neighbor to open it. However, you have 
in all probability the right to open it your- 
self, and should your neighbor object, we 
believe that a court of equity would re- 
strain him from interfering with you while 


you make such opening. 





“We have received the for the 
pears which we wrote you about. We thank 
you very much for that part that you took 
in the matter. We know that if it had 
not been for your help we would not have 
gotten anything. We received $112.50 and 
we were glad to get that."—R. B., New 
York. 
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coach of a three-coach train.—J UDGE. 








Mr. Daly Digger rushed through the train to get a seat in the fourth 
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More Profit from 
Diversified Farming 


The old adage “Don’t put your eggs all in one 
basket” applies to the one crop farmer. 


Proper diversification, according to your type 
of farming, lessens the danger of operating 
your farm at a lass. 


Since the prosperity of the railroads is largely 
dependent upon the prosperity of the farmer, 
the Agricultural Relations Department of the 
New York Central Railroad is interested in 
seeing the farmers of the country produce high 
quality products economically and we are co- 
operating to this end. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





La Salle St. Station, Chicago, IIl. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE ] 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 
Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 


68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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NOW! as. Low Engine Prices 


eronthforafowmonthe 
ownthefamous ¢ 
Pn WITTE En- 
gine. Uses Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Distillate or 
Gas. Equipped with, celebrated peapent 0 Ope 
WICO Magneto. Simplest and 
erate. New device senee gene a 


ENGINE BOO Write today for my new LL 
@ngine book—sent absolutely Hree, No obligation to you. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS ¢ 
185 Wltte Building, - - « KANSAS CITY, mo. 
t30°> Empire Buliding, - - PITTSBURGH, PA,/ 








Send for 
Send for FARM WAGuNs 
Ay High or low wheels— 
» steel or w ide 
or narrow tires. 
ar ic of all 
a heels to fit 
ny running fear, 
for iilustrate? in co ore f 








PATENTS nce bet 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


Booklet free. Highest refer- 
ences. Best results. Prompt- 





at Factory 
_. Prices 





“Reo” Cluster M. | Shing’ les, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Siandting Noam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money~—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards ‘‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


pave —ae durability—many customers report 15 and 
service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonda filly § 
low prices and free 
samples. Wesell direct 
to you and save you ail 

in-between dealer's 
prot. Ask for Book 
jo E62 = 
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LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 








pp any mace. PS postal se : 
vue towanos wre co. ARLOLIE 
] 812-862 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. Roofing Book 








When writing to advertisers be sure ta 





mention the American Agriculturist. 
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INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 
Provide Now for Winter Insurance against the loss of the Hay Crop. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., Department 16, Meadville, Pa. 


Best for 23 Years—Best Now. Highest 
Grade of Material and Workmanship. Made 
from Centuries Old Genuine Yellow Douglas 
Fir. The Only Silo on which you can get 
those famous 

















Ford Stake Body 
With Closed Cab 


*515 


F. O. B. Detroit 























The Business of Farming 


WITH FORD TRUCKS means low 
cost distribution, permitting the delivery 
of live stock to the yards without notice- 
able shrinkage, and grain to the elevator 
the day prices are best, while the best 
market, though distant, can be selected 
for the sale of other produce. 


WITH FORDSON TRACTORS means 
low production costs, greater production 
per acre and insures the work being done 
at just the right time. 
Several new Ford-built body types are 
now avai_able which will make the Ford 
truck exactly fit all farm hauling needs. 


See the Nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 


Detroit, Michigan 





Fordson Tractor 


‘495 


F. O. B. Detroit 
Fenders $35 extra 





ORD TRUCKS MAKE GOOD MARKETS AVAILABLE”. 











